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An Account of the Graciers, or Fieups of Ice, in the Alps: Wit 
a Perfpective View of the fingular Bridge, over the River Lut{chinen, 


in Swiflerland, 
N O fubje& in natural hiftory can 
be more curious than the ori- 
gin of the Glaciers of the Alps. They 
extend into fields of corn and pafture, 
and lie, without being melted, in a 
fituation, where the fun is fufficient 
to bring the earth to maturity: for it 
is almoft literally true, -that with one 
hand a perfon may touch ice, and with 
the other ripe corn. ‘ If any one,’ 
fays Mr. Coxe, ‘ could be conveyed to 
fuch an elevation as to embrace at one 
view the Alps of Swiflerland, Savoy, 
and Dauphiny, he would behold a 
vatt chain of mountains, interfected 
by numerous vallies, and compofed 
of many parallel chains, the higheft 
occupying the centre, and the others 
graduaily diminifhing in proportion 
to their diftance from that centre. 
The moft elevated, or central chain, 
would appear briftled with pointed 
rocks, and covered, even in fummer, 
with ice’and fnow, in all parts that 
are not abjolutely perpendicular. On 
each fide of this chain he would dif- 
cover deep vallies clothed with ver- 
dure, peopled with numerous villages, 
and watered by many rivers. In con- 
fidering thefe objects with greater at- 
tention, he would remark, that the 
central chain is compofed of elevated 
peaks and diverging ridges, whofe 
fummits are overipread with {now} 
that the declivities of the peaks and 
ridges, excepting thofe parts that are 
extremely fleep, are covered with 
fnow and ice; and that the inter- 
mediate depths and fpaces between 
thei are filled with immenfe fields of 
ice, terminating in thofe cultivated 
vallies which border the great chain. 
The branches moit contiguous to 
the central chain would prefent the 
fame phenomena, only in a leffer de- 
gree. At greater diftances no ice 


would be obferved, and Icarcely any 
fnow, but upon fome of the moit ele- 
VoL. XciH, 


vated fummits; and the mountain’ 
diminithing in height and ruggednefs, 
would appear. covered with herbage; 
and gradually fink into hills and plains. 

In this general furvey, the glaciers 
may be divided into two forts ; the firft 
occupying the deep vallies fituated in 
the boiom of the Alps, and termed by 
the natives Valley of Ice, which may 
be diiiinguifhed by the name of Lower 
Glaciers; the fecond, which clothe 
the fummits and fides of the moun- 
tains, may be called Upper Glaciers. 

1. The Lower Glaciers are by far 
the moft confiderable in extent and 
depth. Some ftretch feveral leagues 
in length ; that of des Bois, in par- 
ticular, is more than fifteen miles 
long,.and above three in its greateit 
breadth. The Lower Glaciers do not, 
as is generally imagined, communi- 
cate with each other; and but few of 
them are parallel to the central chain: 
they moitly ftretch in a traniverfe di- 
rection, are bordered at the higher 
extremity by inacceflible rocks, and 
on the other extend into the culti- 
vated vallies. The thicknefs of the 
ice varies in different parts. M. de 
Sauflure found its general depth in 
the glacier des Bois from eighty to a 
hundred feet; but queftions not the 
information of thofe who affert, that 
in fome places its thicknefs exceeds 
even fix hundred feet. 

Thefe immente fields of ice ufually 
reft on an inclined plane: being pufh 
ed forward by the preffure of their 
own weight, and but weakly fupported 
by the rugged rocks beneath, they are 
interfected by large traniverfe chafins ; 
and prefent the appearance of walls, 

yramids, and other fantaitic fhapes, 
obferved at all heights and in all 
fituations, wherever tne declivity ex- 
eceds thirty or forty degrees. 

But in tnoie parts, where the plane 
on which they reft is horizontal, or 
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only gently inclined, the furface of 
the ice is nearly uniform ; the chafins 
are but few and narrow; and the tra- 
veller crofles on foot, without much 
difficulty. 

The furface of the ice is not fo 
flippery as that of frozen ponds or 
rivers: it is rough and granulated, 
and is only dangerous to the paflen- 
ger in fleep defcents. It is not tranf- 
parent, is extremely porous and full 
of fmall bubbles, which feldom ex- 
ceed the fize of a pea, and confe- 
quently is not fo compact as common 
ice: its perfect refemblance to the 
congelation of {now impregnated with 
water, in its opacity, roughnefs, and 
tn the number and fmallaeis of the 
air-bubbles, Jed M. de Sauflure to 
conceive the following fimple and » 
tural theory on the formation of the 
glaciers. 

An immenfe quantity of fzow is 
continually accumulating in the ele- 
vated vallies which are incloied within 
the Alps, as well from that which falls 
from the clouds during nine months 
in the year, as from the mailes which 
are inceffantly rolling from the fleep 
fides of the circumjacent meuntains. 
Part of this fnow, which is not dif- 
folved during fummer, impregnated 
with rain and fnow-water, is frozen 
during winter, and forms that opaque 
and porous ice of which the Lower 
Glaciers are compofed. 

2. ‘he Upper Glaciers may be 
fubdivided into thofe which cover the 
fummits, and thofe which extend along 
the fides of the Alps. 

Thofe which cover the fummits of 
the Alps, owe theif origin to the 
fnow that falls at all feaions of the 
year, and which remains nearly in its 
Original ftate, being congealed into a 
hard iubfance, and not converted 
into ice. For although, accordiag 
to the opinion of fome philofophers, 
the fummit of Mont Blanc, and of 
other elevated mountains, is, from 
she glittening of the furface, fuppofed 
to be covered with pure ice; yet it 
appears, both from theory and expe- 
rience, that it is not ice but {now, 
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For, in fo elevated and cold a region, 
there cannot be melted a quanuty of 
fnow fuficient to impregnate with 
water the whole mafs, which remains 
undiffolved. Experience alfo jultifies 
this reafoning. M. de Sauflure found 
the top of Mont Blanc only encrutied 
with ice, which, though of a firm 
confiitence, was yet penetrable with a 
{tick ; and on the declivities of the 
fummit he difcovered, beneath the 
farface, a foft {now without cohe- 
rence. 

The fubflance which clothes the 
fides of the Alps is neither pure {now 
like that of the fummits, nor ice which 
fornis the Lower Glaciers, but is an 
afiemblage of both. It contains lefs 
fnow than the iummits, becaufe the 
funimer heat has more power to dif- 
fulve it, and becaufe the liquefied 
inow defcending from above, the mais 
is penetrated with a larger quantity 
of water. It contains more fnow than 
the Lower Glaciers, becaufe the dif- 
{ulution of the fnow is comparatively 
leiler. Hence the ice is even more 
porous, opaque, and lefs compact than 
the ice of the Lower Glaciers; and 
is of fo doubtful a texture as renders 
it, ia many parts, dificult to decide, 
whether it may be cai.ed ice or frozen 
{now. 

In a word, there is a regular gra- 
dation from the {now on the fummits 
to the ice of the Lower Glaciers, 
formed by the intermediate mixture 
of fnow and ice, which becomes more 
compact and lefs porous in proportion 
as it approaches the Lower Glaciers, 
until it unites and -affimilates with 
them. And it is evident, that the 
greater or leffer degree of denfity is 
derived from the greater or lefler 
quantity of water, with which the 
mafs is impregnated.’ 

Such are tne ficenes which Savoy 
and Swiflerland exhibit among their 
mountainous tracts; and among thefe 
curious phenomena of nature are 
many picturefque objects, which can- 
not fail to attract the notice of the 
aftonifhed traveller. Such, for in- 
ftance, is the dangerous bridge ee. 
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the river Lutf{chinen, in the bailliage 
of Interlacken, and canton of Berne, 
in Swifferland. ‘This river is formed 
by the junction of two ftreams: the 
one, called the Weifs Lutfchinen, 
flowing through the valiey of Lauter- 
brunnen; and the other called the 
Schwartz Lutfchnen, which comes 
from the valley of Grindelwalde. 
Having left the fertile plains of Gifl- 
teig, and paffed the village of Wil- 
deriwyl, the breadth of the valley lef- 
fens, and continues to grow fo nar- 
row, that the ftream of the Lutichinen 
can hardly force a paflage. In the 
rainy feafon, the river forms a tor- 
rent, which rufhes impetuoufly through 
the great maffes of rock that obftruct 
its courfe, and, with inconceivable 
violence, forces from their beds the 
moft enormous fragments. The road 
to Twey-Lutfchinen and Lauter- 


brunnen is over this river, by a kind 
of bridge, which, toa itranger to the 
country, exhibits a very terrific ap- 
pearance, and of which the plate an- 
nexed is a pitturefque reprefentat on. 
Sufpended over a roaring torrent, and 
fixed againft the fides of rocks that 
are almoft in a leaning pofition, it 
exhibits the idea of a double danger. 
A huge vertical ftone, raifed in the 
middie of the river, fupports iome 
thick planks, fo badly joined as to be 
neith¢r fteady nor folid; and thefe 
form a wretched infecure bridge, over 
which the country people daily pafs, 
with a firm ftep and undaunted eye ; 
a paflage, which the traveller, un- 
accuftomed to fuch ftrange communi- 
cations, would tremble to attempt. 
From this place the river flows till it 
falls into the Lake of Brientz. 


Eurropus, or the Fickte Man: A Bicgraphical Sketch. 


UTROPUS was the fon of a 

gentleman of moderate fortune, 
whofe opinion was that children fhould 
be very early left to follow the guid- 
ance of their own counfels : he con- 
fidered all reftraint on their inclina- 
tions as a flavery, which no parent 
had a right to impofe, and trufted 
implicitly in what he called the innate 
good fenfe, or wifdom of his children. 
Agreeably to fuch fentiments, Eu- 
tropus received very little controul, 
and fearcely any inftruction. Books, 
indeed, he had, and he read them. 
What he poffeffed of good or evil was 
all his own. He was deftined to be 
an example of one who is felf-taught 
in all things. 

Some people, the Spectator fays, 
are for ever complaining of the fhort- 
nefs of life, and yet are perpetually 
hurrying over the parts of it, to at- 
tain at certain little fettlements, or 
imaginary points of reft, which are 
difperfed up and down in it. Eutro- 
pus, as foon as he could be faid to 
think for himfelf (and he was very 
early left to do fo) proved that he 


was one of thofe people to whom life 
ever appears fhort, becaufe their ca- 
pacious minds are ever projecting 
ichemes of infinite magnitude, and 
who neverthelefs are ever changing 
their plans, in hopes to hit upon fome 
fcheme, which fhall relieve them from 
all future trouble. 

Eutropus, how originally prompted 
we know not, gave an early prefer- 
ence to the ftudy of divinity. Per- 
haps he was enraptured with the ideas 
of arriving at the higheft dignities of 
the church, and conceived that the 
fammit of human happinefs was a 
mitre. Heapplied, therefore, to his 
college ftudies with fuch an indefati- 
gable attention as might anticipate 
the common progrefs of promotion, 
and he was foon diitinguifhed, by his 
fuperior abilities, from the common 
mafs of ftudents. It was requifite 
to pats fome years in thefe ftudies, 
and they were not mifapphed. Waen 


completed, he looked round iv: a 
mitre, and obtained—a curacy. He 
had not enjoyed this long before he 
difcovered the vaft {pace which lay 
between 
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between it and a bifhopric. He en- 
quired into the hiftory of promotions, 
and faw them furrounded with diii- 
culties which he had no means to iur- 
mount. He faw feveral bifhops in- 
ftalled, and on looking in their faces, 
he faw indifputabie proofs of old age. 
Eutropus began to think that age and 
infirmity were poorly compenfated for 
by the beft firuations, and dreaded to 
contign himfelf to a Jong period of 
hopes and expeétations which, if ful- 
filled anc gratified at ail, would pro- 
bably be gratified when he was paft 
enjoyment. He now looked round 
for another profefiion, and fixed on 
medicine. 

He had obferved, or had been told, 
of the very rapid rife of young prac- 
titioners of ability to great practice, 
and confequently to great weaith and 
fame, and panted to enjoy that re- 
{pect which even crowned heads would 
pay to their phyficians, when they 
wanted that aid which kingdoms could 
not purchafe. Three or four years 
of conftant ftudy, enabled hiin to ob- 
tain the requifite licences for practice, 
and he fat down in a fathionable cor- 
ner of the town, confident that he had 
every requifite to carry all before hin. 
Butalas ! Eutropus was a ftranger ; he 
had formed no connexions; he knew 
none of the arts of rifing ; his great 
foul difdained to beg for an hofpital ; 
and he abhorred the common intrigues 
of apothecaries and nurfes. An oc- 
cafional patient fent for him, but his 
name imparted no confidence, and his 
fuccefs was confidered as very fingular, 
rather than very encouraging. His 
natural impatience now returned, and 
he forefaw, that according to his pre- 
fent flow progrefs, he might probably 
creep into tolerable practice by the 
time he had furvived his contempo- 
raries and feniors, and was himfelf— 
ready to follow them. 

While in this purfuit, he filled up 
his vacant hours, and diverted the 
pain of fufpence, by liftening to the 
proceedings of the courts of law. He 
was charmed with the eloquence of 


the bar, and learned, with no finall 
degree of furprife, that many men, 
not older than himfelf, were ix the 
receipt (as the phrafe is) of feveral 
thoufands a year. He was told that 
fome of them would earn two or three 
hundred pounds by one fpeech only ; 
and he looked up to the bench with 
an eye of refpect, which he coniidered 
as due to the learning and dignity of 
thejudge. D.fguited with phyfic, he 
determined to follow the law, and 
being qualified by his refidence at the 
univerfity, he entered at the ‘Temple, 
and dived into the unfathomable re- 
fearches of common and ftatute law. 
Being called to the bar in due procefs 
of time, he foon had an opportunity 
to difplay his talents; but that which 
might have pleafed in the pulpit, and 
corifoled on the bed of ficknefs, was 
here loft. Eutropus had jo little con- 
fidence in himfelf that he hefitated, 
and ftammered, perplexed his argu- 
ment, and was totally eclipfed by the 
brilliant and 4ab:twal eloquence of his 
brethren. To be difconcerted by a 
firit attempt would, however, have 
been cowardice. He had heard of 
many, now eminent in their pro- 
feffion, who were long the ériefc/: fol- 
lowers of the circuit, and he waited 
for fome more favourable cpportunity. 
Years rolled on, and Eutropus was 
arrived at the middle age of, man, 
when he difcovered that even the filk 
gown was far remote, and the judge’s 
hat feemed at an infinite diftance. 
Eutropus could in no fituation of life 
practife finifter arts, and ever enter- 
tained a profound contempt for vena- 
lity and proftitution. Some heredi- 
tary fortune remained, and he deter- 
mined to embark in trade. 

Trade he confidered as a thing 
which requires nothing but induftry 
and integrity to fet it in motion, and 
to keep it going. But he was igno- 
rant of its principles, and therefore 
found it neceflary to conneét himfelf 
in partnerfhip in fome houfe where he 


-mght /earn, and profit at the fame 


time. A favourable opportunity pre- 
fented 
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fented itfelf, and matters for a time 
went on fo profperoutly, that Eutropus 
defpifed thofe who blamed him for his 
former ficklene{s. He maintained that 
he had not mifpent the former part 
of his life. He had learned nothing 
but what would be of fervice to him. 
His former ftudies would ftill be a 
fource of pleafure and advantage. His 
divinity would preferve his morals ; 
his krowledge of medicine would ena- 
ble him to repel the firit attacks of 
difeafe ; and his law would enfure him 
from the frauds and circumvention of 
the cunning and unprincipled. After 
fome years, however, it entered into 
the mind of Eutropus that he was ftill 
Jofing time ; he could not fee the pro- 
{pect of wealth but at a great diitance, 
and although he beheld hundreds of 
his brethren enjoying the trranquil 
pleafures of a retired life, he defpair- 
ed of being ever able to attain {fo 
great a happinefs, unlefs perhaps in ex- 
treme old age, when he would be un- 
fit to enjoy it with atrue zeft. What 
contributed, likewife, to make him 
weary of his prefent fituation was the 
extreme bulile with which it was ac- 
companied, and in this refpect it dif- 
fered fo much from his former pur- 
fuits, that he began to long for the 
return of thofe days when his time 
was his own, and when he could de- 
vote a confiderable portion of it to 
intelleftual culture, after which he 
always had a hankering, and from 
which he was now almott entirelv pre- 
cluded. In thort, he difpofed of his 
fhare in this bufinefs, and retired with 
a fum which he thought quite fuffici- 
ent for his intended purpofe. This 
was to purchafe a country-houfe and 
farm, and bid a final adieu to Lon- 
don, and all its buitling cares, and 
tumultuous pleafures. In a country 
where property fluctuates fo rapidly 
as it does in England, Eutropus could 
not be kept waiting very long for 
what he wanted. Behold him now 
at the age of forty-five, a country 
gentleman, and farmer, on the banks 
of the Severn. 
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To any man but Eutropus, this 
fituation would have been moit de- 
lightful. His farm confitted of nearly 
four hundred acres of rich corn and 
grafs land; his houfe was charmingly 
fituated on the declivity of a hill, 
which commanded a grand and ex- 
tenfive profpect ; the Severn irrigated 
part of his tarm, and he enriched the 
foil by adopting feveral improvements 
which the indolence or ob{tinacy of 
his predeceflor had rejefted. But 
fomething was yet wrong. Familia- 
rity deftroyed half of thofe beauties, 
which Eutropus had been at firlt 
charmed with, and which novelty had 
probably heightened. Eutropus could 
read and ftudy indeed, but his mind 
became confufed for want of a chan- 
nel of communication. His neigh- 
bours were hofpitable, friendly, at- 
tentive, and of focial difpofitions, but 
this was all lof upon “utropus; their 
hofpitality was exceflive; their friend- 
fhip, though he could not difdain, 
yet he thought he did not want it; 
their attentions often difturbed; and 
in their fociety, he was compelled to 
take part in converfations which he 
did not unde:ftand. He felt fome- 
thing of a fancied fuyeriority, and 
he longed for that fociety of Jiterati 
which London alone can fupply, but 
which his engagements when in that 
city, generally prevented him from 
enjoying. ‘To aman like Eutropus 
very little time was neceflary to carry 
into execution a new plan, however 
hattily conceived, and he was feated 
in a houfe in Lincoln’s-inn-fields, in 
lefs than two years after he had bid 
perpetual adieu to London. 

He now refolyed to divide his time 
in fuch a manner, as that every hour 
fhould have its fiated employment or 
amufement ; but he did not confider 
that in London, more than in any 
other place in the kingdom, a man is 
very little mafter of his own time. 
Vifits and vifitors began to increafe ; 
Eutropus being confidered as a man 
who had no bufinefs to mind, was 
confequently confidered as one who 

could 
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could plead no excufe from an agree- 
#ble engagement, or a day’s or 
week’s excurfion. He foon found this 
very irkfome, and every day was 
afhered in with a formal refolution, 
the breaking of which every night 
witnefled. Eutropus had firmnefs in 
nothing ; he could not fay xo either 
to himielf, or to any other perion ; 
and after a years refidence in the me- 
tropolis, he had the painful recoilec- 
tion that it had been paffed in idlenefs. 
He could remember no part of it with 
fatisfaction; but as he had experi- 
enced that folitude was as unfit for his 
difpofition, as his prefent hurry of 
fife, he was puzzled howto att. It 
occured to him that if he could hit 
upon a medium ftate between folitude 
and fociety, he would find that hap- 
pineis after which he had been run- 
ning, and running in vain. After 
much thinking on this fubject, he 
fancied that Bath, the miniature of 
London, was the place to fuit him. 
in Bath, he thought, he thould find 
as much fociety as he wanted, and 
fociety of much the fame kind he had 
been ufed to ; and at the fame time, 
he could be there more at his own 
command than in London. 

To Bath he went. For a time every 
thing pleafed him; for novelty was 
his delight; but novelty is perithable. 
The fociety of Bath was not precifely 
what he wanted. It was compofed 
of vifitors, one half of whom reforted 
thither for pleafare, and the other half 
for health. With the former he could 
not affociate, for he abhorred gam- 
ing; and the latter could not be 
viewed without that fympathy which 
is painful. He became melancholy 


at the fight of fo many objects of dil- 
trefs ; and had not been long at Bath, 
before he imbibed prejudices againttit, 
as {trong as thofe which Smollett has 
recorded with fo much pleafantry in 
the character of Matthew Bramble. 
From Bath, therefore, Eutropus re- 
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turned once more to London, where 
he lingered out, for many years, an 
exiftence that created no envy. 

From the cafe of Eutropus, we 
may learn, that it is ridiculous to ex- 
pect more of life than life can afford. 
One purfuit is fufficient for the longeft 
liver. Irrefolution is the bane of 
every purfuit, and impatience to ar- 
rive at fome imaginary haven is one 
of the worit whims-that can enter into 
the head of man. A great deal of 
time, and unneceffary confideration, 
are thrown away in the choice of a 
profeflion. There is fearcely any 
profeffion in which a man may not 
excel, if he choofes, that is, if he pof- 
fefs fufficient firmnefs of mind, if he 
expects not too much, and if he does 
not depart from the flow but fure 
progrefs of bufinefs, to launch into 
fome daring fpeculation which, he 
may fuppofe, will render him inde- 
pendent at once. There are fome 
things which are moft pernicious to 
men in any bufinefs. ‘The love of 
riches, the envy of our cotempora- 
ries, and an impatience to retire, as 
it is called, have been the ruin of 
thoufands. By théfe, they have been 
precipitated into acts, not merely ab- 
furd, but difhoneft, and the latter 
part of their life has often been the 
punifhment of the former part of it. 
But even without thefe vices, fickle- 
nefs and irrefolution render every at- 
tempt abortive, and the beft of men, 
ridiculous ; unhappy in themfelves, 
and defpifed by others. Thofe who 
complain that life is fhort, would do 
well to remember that the fhorteft life 
may be rendered ufeful, and that for 
the enjoyment of health and ativity, 
we are accountable for every day ; a 
confideration that will not fail to have 
its weight with thofe who know that 
«thofe evil days will draw nigh in 
which we fhall fay we have no plea- 
{ure in them.’ 
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OBSERVATIONS on the TRIAL and EXECUTION of the 
late unfortunate Lou1s XVI. azd on the fubjequent Situation of the 
QUEEN aad Rovan FAmity im the Temple. 


Thcfe interefting Obfervations are extracted from * Letters from France, Vol. 


III. and IV.’ 


The Writer’s Name, for particular Reajons, is not prefixed; 


but there are net wanting fome internal Charadteriftics, particularly, the beautiful 
Pecetical Conparifons, to fatisfy the Mind of mof? of our Readers, without mick 


Danger of Miftake. 


HE faétion of the anarchifts de- 

fired that the French king fhould 
be put to death without the tedious 
forms of a trial. ‘This opinion, how- 
ever, was confined to the fummit of 
the Mountain, that elevated. region, 
where, aloof from all the ordinary 
feelings of our nature, no one is di- 
verted from his purpofe by the weak- 
nefs of humanity, or the compunétion 
of remorfe ; where urbanity is con- 
fidered as an ariftocratica) infringe- 
ment of the great principles, and 
mercy as the crime of high treafon. 

The trial of the king was decreed 
by the national convention, and the 
1ith of December was fixed upon for 
that purpofe. Lewis XVI had fup- 
ported his long imprifonment with 
fortitude ; and, when he heard that 
. the day for his trial was fixed, he faid 
with great calmnefs, ‘ Well! let them 
guillotine me if they will; I am pre- 
pared.’ : 

A hort time after the taking of 
the Baftile, the king was obi{crved 
reading the hiftory of Charles I. 
‘ Why, fire,’ faid an attendant, ‘ do 
you read that hiftory? it will make 
you melancholy.’ ‘I feel animprefiion 
on my mind, that one day I fhall end 
likehim.’ It appears that the French 
queen has alfo chofen a model for her 
behaviour, in the lalt icene of life, 
from the English annals; for fince 
her imprifonment fhe has been em- 
ployed in reading the hiltory of Mary 
queen of Scots. 

VW hen the municipal officers went 
to the Templc, and took from the 
royal prifoners their pocket-knives, 
{cillars, razors, &¢. the king, while 





fearching his pockets, faid, * They 
have nothing to fear from me.’ The 
queen exclaimed in a fcornful tone, 
« You ought to take our needles too 5 
for they can prick very fharply.’ 
Unul the tria] began, the king was 
alowed to dine and fup with his fa- 
mily. After eating a good dinner he 
ufually played twe or three games at 
piguct with the queen; and, whea 
they had finifhed, the municipal odi- 
cer upon guard in the apartment, 
without jpeaking, made a movement 
toward tre doer, which the queen 
underitood, and was obliged to rife 
immediately, and leave the rooin. 
Lewis XVI behaved at the bar of 
the national convention with calm- 
nefs, and even dignity. He remem- 
bered that he had been a king ; and 


‘he proved that he had not that im- 


becility of mind which has been ge- 
nerally imputed to him. Philofophy, 
fpeaking the words of truth and fober- 
nets, may tell us, that kings, like 
other men, ought to be made ac- 
countable for their ations; but fhe 
will alfo admit, that their faults have 
ftronger ciaims to compaffion than 
thofe of other men—educated, as they 
ufually are, in delufion and error. 
Perhaps it is not very extraordinary, 
that Lewis XVI, who had been taught 
from his earlieft infancy ‘ the enor- 
mous faith of thoufands made for one,” 
and who had never heard of any pri- 
vileges but his own, recolleGting what 
he was ‘ feventeen years ago,’ con- 
fidered flavery as the natural inherit- 
ance of his fubjecis, and the rights of 
man as but another term for treafon. 
It muit alfo be admitted, that, when 

a king 
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a king undergoes the fame punifh-- 
ment as another man, he is in truth 
punithed more. The national con- 
vention, if they determine to punith 
the dethroned monarch, wil condemn 
him to die: but do they, who are 
going to legiflate for a mighty em- 
pire, know fo little of the human 
heart, as not to know that to him the 
humiliation he already fuffers is worfe 
than death? After having obliged 
him to appear before them, all farther 
punifhment is fuperfluous. When led 
through the ftreets of Paris as a pri- 
foner, can he forget how often he has 
paffed through thofe ftreets amid the 
acclamations of the fubject multitude? 
and, when condemned to ftand at the 
bar of their aflembly, till the p-e- 
fident gives him leave to fit down, 
does not his remembrance —his ago- 
nized remembrance—glance back on 
thofe days, when to be feated in his 
prefence was the appropriated privi- 
lege to which oaly a few could 
a{pire? 

Princes are placed in a fort of arti- 
ficial condition: they live at a fullen 
diftance from the deareft enjoyments 
of life, and are alfo in gencral ex- 
empted from its calamities. The 
poet, therefore, when he wifhes to 
roufe our paflions, paints fome ftrik- 
ing viciflitude of power and greatnefs. 
The regular murmurs of a gentle 
ftream do not difturb the penfive me- 
ditation of the wanderer, who mules 
on its banks—it is the headlong tor- 
rent, rufhing from its dizzy height 
over the fragments of the broken 
cliff, that feizes our altonifhed at- 
tention. 

It was obferved by fome perfons 
who were placed near the French 
king, when he appeared at the bar 
of the convention, that he received 
the firft papers which were fhewn to 
him with haughty impatience, almoft 
fnatching them from the hand of the 
deputy by whom they were prefented, 
and whe, indeed, performed that of- 
fice in a manner which did little honour 
to his delicacy, his feelings, or his re- 
publicanifm ; fince he who cou!d for- 
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get the refpect due to misfortune—~ 
He who could behave to Lewis XVI, 
when a prifoner at the bar of the 
convention, as if he had been lefs 
than a man, would, probably, at the 
court of Verfailles, have behaved ta 
him as if he had been more. ‘The 
king, afier having recognifed his own 
hand-writing, in the fignature of 
thofe papers which were firft given 
him to examine, was obferved to re- 
ceive thofe which were fhewn to him 
afterward with a fort of fubmiiiive 
gentlenefs, which marked the effect 
produced upon his mind by the ap- 
pearance of thofe fatal teftimonics— 
thote teftimonies of his having joined 
the league of defpots, in their im- 
petent crutade againft the liberty and 
happinefs of his people—thofe teiti- 
monics, that he had not only endea- 
voured to fubvert that conftitution 
which he had {worn to maintain, by 
inviting the armies of Praffia and of 
Auilria to invade the French terri- 
tory ; but had alfo fought to under- 
mine the {preadi..g principles of li- 
berty, by a fyftem of corruption 
which was meant to gtafp the whole 
empire, and included an infinite range 
of objects, from the mott important 
to the moft minute—from the leading 
orators of the national aflembly to 
the ballad-fingers of the ttreets—fiom 
the reports of committees to hand-bills 
and placards. Hiftory will, indeed, 
condemn Lewis XVI. The evidence 
of his guilt is clear; and the hifto- 
rian will fulfil his duty in paffing fen- 
tence upon his memory ; for the hif- 
tovian has not, like the judge, the 
prerogative to pardon. But Lewis 
XVI will not itand alone at the bar 
of polterity. His judges alfo mutt 
appear at that tribunal: on them, 
alio, the hiftorian will pafs fentence. 
He will behold the fame men acting 
at once as accufers, party, and judge ; 
ie will behold the unfortunate mo- 
narch deprived, not only of his in- 
violability as a king, but of his rights 
as a citizen; and perhaps the irre- 
vocable decree of pofterity may re+ 
verie that of the national convention. 
The 
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The detail of the interrogation 
which the French king underwent at 
the bar of the nationaal convention is 
too well known to need repetition.— 
He was conducted back to the Tem- 
ple about fix in the evening: the 
night was dark; but the town was 
illuminated ; and thofe objeéts which 
appeared only half formed, and were 
feen indiftinétly, imagination finithed 
and filled up, as beft {uited the gloomy 
imoreflions of the moment. By the 
way, fince the 2d of September, when 
the whole town was lighted up for 
fecurity, an illumination at Paris ap- 
pears no gaudy pageant, which beams 
the fymbol of public feftivity ; but is 
confidered as the harbinger of danger 
-—the fignal of alarm-—the tocfin of 
night, A confiderable number of 
horfe, as well as foot-guards, formed 
the efcort of the king; and the tramp- 
ling of the horfes’ feet—the hoarfe 
founds of the colleéted multitude —the 
beating of drums—the frequent re- 
port of fiie-arms—all confpired to ex- 
cite the moft folemn emotions. ‘The 
long -paye of human hiftory rufhed 
upon the mind—age after age arofe 
to memory, in fad fuccetlion, like the 
line of Banquo; and each feemcd dii- 
figured by crimes or darkened by ca- 
lamity. The paft was clouded with 
korror—a great experiment was about 
to be made for the future; but it was 
impoffible to reflect, without trem- 
bling anxiety, that the flake was hu- 
man happinefs, and that the iffue was 
doubtful, while all that could be cal- 
culated with cer-ainty was, that mil- 
lions muft perifh in the trial. It is 
afferted that the philofophers of France 
produced the revolution; I believe 
this to be an error. They, indeed, 
have diffeminated the principles which 
form the bafis of the new fabric of 
French government ; but the ancient 
fyflem wa: overthrown, not becaufe 
it was unphilofophical, but becaufe it 
could be upheld no longer. The re- 
volution was the effect of imperious 
necellity: for, whatever permanent 
good may refult from a change of 
government, the tempogary evil is fo 
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certain, that every age is difpofed to 
leave that work to a fucceeding gene- 
ration. The initinét of the people 
teaches them, that in framing a new 
government they can only hope, like 
Mofes, to fee the promiled land, but 
not toenter it. ‘They may plant the 
feeds of general prefperity, fown with 
toil and trouble, and bathed in blood 5: 
but the bloomirg vegetation and the 
golden fruit belong to another race of 
men. 

‘The defence of Lewis XVI, which 
was made by his counfel on the 26th 
of December, though it failed to 
prove his innocence, at Icaft interefted 
the humane part of the audience in 
behalf of h's misfortunes: and fuch 
of that audience as reflected, that he 
who now ftood an arraigned criminal 
at the bar of the convention, had, 
four years azo, the deftiny of twenty- 
five millions of peopie at the difpotal 
of his will, felt that, whatever were 
his fins again{t the nation, he was al- 
ready punithed enough. 

The difcuflion upon the king’s ce- 
fence was continued for many fuccei- 
five days in the national convention, 
which became agitated by the moft 
violent commotions. The fatiion of 
the Mountain repeatedly interrupted 
the deliberations on this fulject by 
fecnes of tumult and diforder hitherto 
unknown, even in that turbulent af- 
fembly. It was at that time believed, 
that a great majority of the national 
convention defired, after pafing fen- 
tence on the king, to appeal to the 
primary afiemblies of the people. 
The Mountain determined to oppofe 
this meafure by every effort in their 
power. Things appeared to be again 
haftening to fome great crifis; both 
parties went armed to the convention 5 
a fecond maflacre was expected, which, 
it was aflerted, would include not only 
the royal family, but all thofe mem- 
bers of the convention who fhould 

ive their votes in the king’s favour. 
The party of Gironde took meafures 
for defence: meetings for this pur- 


pofe were he'd in the dead of might 
with fore of the Fedérés, of whom 
Li 


twelve 
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twelve thoufand had reached Paris. 
Troops were daily arriving from the 
departments; and the moment feemed 
fait approaching when the two con- 
flicting parties were to meafure their 
ftrength. Nor could any fenfation be 
more replete with horror than that 
which this fearful expectation excited. 
Imagination already beheld, like Mac- 
beth, aérial daggers, and anticipated 
2 fort of dark unknown danger, to 
which it could fet no limits ; fince the 
wild {pirtt of popular fury, when fet 
loofe, might pais the bounds pre- 
{cribed by the ediéts of its abettors, 
as the ocean flood fometimes by an 
irrefiitible inundation throws down 
the feeble dykes which would arrett its 
progrets. 

At this time a commotion happened 
at one of the theatres, which, though 
not material in itfelf, ferved to mark 
the temper of the contending parties. 
A piece had lately been produced at 
that theatre, entitled, * L’Ami des 
Loix,’ which, it was faid, was written 
before the roth of Auguft, enforcing 
the duty of obedience to the order of 
things then exiiting, and drawing a 
portrait of the patriots, as if they were 
fovers of anarchy. It happened whim- 
tically enough, that this caricature of 
patriotilin proved a faithful likenefs 
of Roberfpierre, Marat, &c. and it 
alfo happened, that that love of order, 
and fubmiffion to the laws then exiil- 
ing, which, while the condutt of the 
court made another revolution necef- 
Jary, would have been confidered as 
treafon to the caufe of liberty in this 
country, was now preached by every 
orthodox republican. Order and laws, 
however, being entirely fubverfive of 
Maratifm, this piece had excited vio- 
lent indignation in that faction. ‘The 
jacobins and the municipality of Paris 
formed a league againft it; and the 
latter fovereign power fent an order 
to the theatre, forbidding the per- 
formance. ‘The people, in the mean 
time, afiembled in confiderable num- 

bers round the theatre, and infifted 

that the play fhould be performed ; 

while the author ef the piece prefented 
be 


himfelf at the bar of the convention, 
and related what was pailing at the 
theatre.—The convention pafled to 
the order of the day, declaring as 
their reafon for fo doing, that the 
municipality had no right to controut 
the reprefentation. Santerre, com- 
mander in chief of the Parifian na- 
tional guard, repaircd to the theatre, 
in order to enforce fubmiffion to the 
municipality. ‘This general had re- 
mained totally inactive on the 2d of 
September, when called upon by 
Petion to prevent the mailacres; but, 
whatever reluctance Santerre might 
feel to check affaffination and mur- 
der, he thought it was highly necei- 
fary to-prevent the alarming progrets 
of order and Jaw ; and for that pur- 
pofe he haftened, furrourded by fel- 
diers with their fabres drawa, to pre- 
vent the reprefentation of the piece. 
but the commandant of the Fcdérés, 
who had alfo marched his troops to 
the field of action, told Santerre, that, 
if he attempted to interrupt the per- 
formance, the Fedérés would draw 
up their cannon before the theatre, 
and reduce it to afhes. Santerre hung 
his head, lamefited the decline of mu- 
nicipal defpatifm, and retired. ‘lhe 
piece was acted amid the lowdeii ac- 
clamations. 

The next day the commune of 
Paris took its revenge cf thefe friends 
of law, by ordering all the public 
places to be fhut up for a week : this 
order was denounced and difcwiicd in 
the national convention. That af- 
fembly, wearied, perhaps aihamed, 
of its patt forbearance toward the 
commune, which on all occafions acts 
as if it nad fucceeded by right of in- 
herjtance to the ancient power of the 
houfe of Bourbon, determined ww 
throw the police of the city into the 
hands of the executive council during 
the king’s trial; and the executive 
council initantly repealed the order of 
the commune, 

The day after the commotion at the 
theatre, the Marfeillois, and the other 
Fedérés who were then at Paris, ap- 
peared at the. bar of the national coa- 

veniioa; 
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vention ; and the Marfeillois, in the 
namie of the eighty-four departments, 
prefented an addrefs, which breathed 
forth the moft ardent patriotifm, the 
moft profound fubmiflion to the laws, 
and the moft inflexible hatred of anar- 
chy. If the liberty of France, after 
all the convulfions it fufiains, fhail at 
length be firmly eflablithed, the Mar- 
feillois will have a right to claim im- 
mortal pre-eminence among the fons 
of freedom. ‘Thofe children of the 
fon, whofe ardent fouls glow with the 
pureft fires of patriotifm ; and who 
have given their country examples of 
that heroic valour, which the facred 
love of freedom can alone infpire, 
have fhewn that, while they bett de- 
fend its caufe, they alfo beit under- 
fiand its principles. ‘They have faid 
to their enthufiaflic.zeal, ¢ Thus far 
thou fhalt go, and no farther;’ nor 
have they fullied their laurels by one 
att of difobedience to the laws. 

When the fanguinary commune of 
Paris, immediately after the mafla- 
cres of September, difpatched circular 
letters to all the departments, fpread- 
ing over the kingdom their edicts of 
death ; or, to ufe their own language, 
ordering the municipal officers to clear 
the prifons of ariflocrats; the Mar- 
feillois haftened to the prifons of their 
city, but not, like the avenging fiends 
who encompaffed the abbey of St. 
Germains, to flaughter unrefilting 
victims. The Marfeillois came like 
miniftering angels of mercy, to in- 
{pire the trembling wretch with fori- 
tude—to cheer the drooping fpirit— 
to fuftain the failing heart—to declare 
that every prifoner was under the 
protection of the law ; and, if it were 
neceflary, fhould by them be defended 
from violence. ‘Ihe generous Mar- 
feillois, with the noble courage of the 
lion, difdained to wound a proftrate 
enemy, and left to the commune of 
Paris to praétife the fullen rapacity 
of the vulture. 

When the Fedérés appeared at the 
bar of the convention, they demanded 
permifion to guard the affembly in 
conjunétion with the national guard 
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of Paris. *¢ If it is an honour,’ faid 
they, ‘ we have an equal right with 
the Parifians to partake it—if there 
is danger, we demand our fhare.’— 
‘ If the men of the 2d of September 
dare again appear, it is with the men 
of the roth of Auguit that they will 
have to engage—it will be the cartel 
of virtue and of vice.’ This addrefs 
appeared to electrify the whole af- 
fembly. It was inftantly, almoit una- 
nimoufly decreed that the Fedéres 
fhould, together with the Parifians, 
guard the convention; nor did the 
Mountain dare to oppofe the decree, 
but remained in a fort of palfied ftupc- 
faction. 

On the rqth of January the king’s 
trial, which had been fufpended for a 
week, was refumed, and a few days 
after the fate of the unhappy mo- 
narch was decided. ‘The attention of 
all Europe was fixed in anxious fuf- 
penfe on the iflue of this important 
trial; and the fitwation of Lewis XVI 
excited univerfal fympathy. But at 
Paris it cait a peculiar horror—a fort 
of local gloom over the whole city ; 
it feemed.as if the national convention 
had chofen the very means moft pro- 
per to re-kindle the dying flame of 
loyalty. We remembered that the 
king had betrayed his people, till, 
by the rigour of their refentment, 
they made us lof the fenfe of his 
guilt in the greatnefs of his calami- 
ties. They withed us to feel indig- 
nation at his offence, and they com- 
pelled us to weep for his misfortunes. 
‘They called on our abhorrence of the 
ungenerous ufe he had made of the 
power with which he was entrufted, 
and we faw how little magnanimous 
was the ufe which they made of theirs. 
Their decifion feemed at once fo cruel 
and fo impolitic, that it is not fu- 
prifing if, inftead of appearing to fo- 
reign nations in the light of a painful 
facrifice made to public fecurity, it 
bore the afpect of public fecurity fa- 
crificed to inhumanity and vengeance. 
It were, however, an error to be- 
lieve, either that Lewis XVI fell the 
viétim of that barbarous thirft for his 
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blood difplayed by the chiefs of the 
Mountain, or that he was deveted to 
death by the pufillanimity of thofe 
who were inflaenced by contiderations 
of their own perfonal fafety. No; 
while we admire the heroic courage 
of {uch as, in defiance of the popular 
outcry, pleaded wth pathetuc elo- 
quence the caufe of mersy; while 
we love the humanity of Briiot, the 
philofophy of Condorcet, we mult ad- 
mit, that among thofe who voted for 
the death of Lewis XVI are found 
men equally incapable of being ac- 
tuated by fear or by vengeance; men, 
who, confidering the king’s death as 
eflential to the {ecurity of the repub- 
lic, pronounced the fatal fertence in 
the bitternefs of their fouls, and as 
the performance of a crucl duty which 
their country imperioufly required. 
The propofition of an appeal to the 
departments was rejected, becaufe it 
was apprehended, that iuch an appeal 
might lead to civil war. The pri- 
mary aflemblies mutt have been called 
together: the ariflocrats and the de- 
magogues would alike have endea- 
voured to mfluence tiele affemb'ies 
by the force of intr gue and corrup- 
tion; and the minds of the people 
would have been folely occupied by 
this affair, at the moment when it was 
neceflary to prepare for the approach- 
ing formidable campaign. Thefe 
were the evils which were dreaded 
from an appeal to the people, while 
all the good which could have re- 
fulted from this meafure would have 
been that of proving to the world, 
that, in whatever abhorrence the death 
of the French king may be held by 
Europe, or by polterity, this act of 
feverity was demanded by the voice 
of the whole French nation. It was 
feared, that, if Lewis XVI were de- 
tained in captivity, the bourgeois of 
Paris, if their commerce languithed— 
if provilions became dear—if the ar- 
mies of tie republic fuftained any de- 
feat, might demand the rettoration of 
their dethroned monarch: yet all the 
departments of France had, even 
wuile they reprobated the evils of 


anarchy, declared their inviolable at- 
tachment to a republican form of go- 
vernment. Such a difference of opi- 
nion, therefore, would have produced 
the moit terrible commotions. Laiily, 
it was afferted, thai, if the king were 
fent inty exile, he would, a‘ter the 
republic nad exhaufted all the national 
trea.ures in fupport of war, after the 
people had become wearied of long 


continued ftruzgles for liberty, re- 


tura at the head of a powerful army, 
waich would be joined by all the 
mal contents of France, and aflilted 
by all the potentates of Euiope. 

It was obferved, that, although the 
family of Stuart, banifhed by the 
Englifh nation, wandered over Eu- 
rope, unpitied and abandoned, the 
family of Bourbon would as certainly 
find fupport and affiliance. England 
had only changed the family of its 
fovereign; France had changed the 
form of its government. England 
only defired to retain a limited mo- 
narchy; France had not only fub- 
verted monarchy, and eflablithed a 
repuolic, but had fet principles on 
float which, if fuffered to fpread, 
might lead to the general fubverfion 
of monarchical power. ‘The princes 
of Europe had nothing to dread from 
the banithment of James I; but their 
defcendaxts had one common caufe 
with Lewis XVI; and what he could 
never have hoped from their gene- 
rolity, he might from their policy 
have obtained. 

In addition to the foregoing reafons 
for putting the unfortunate monarch 
to death, there was yet another rea- 
fon, perhaps ftronger than all the reft : 
and this was, that the national con- 
vention felt itfelf reduced to the dif- 
mal alternative of leading the king to 
the fcaffold, or of feeing not only 
himfelf but bis whole family torn in 
pieces by the enraged populace. On 
the roth of Auguit, and on the day 
following, more than an hundred carts, 
loaded with dead bodies, had pafied 
through the ftreets of Paris : the peo- 
ple remembered that fatal {pectacle— 
they confidered their fallen aap 
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and friends as the victims of the court, 
and would too certainly have fatiated 
their vengeance in the moit inhuman 
manner: nor had the convention any 
power to prevent this violence, in 
which the national guard and the 
Fedérés would have joined. 

The French king received the in- 
tell gence of his approaching fate with- 
out difmay. He difplayed far more 
firmnefs upon the icaffold than he had 
done upon the throne, and atoned for 
the weaknefs and inconfiftency of his 
conduct in life, by the calmnefs and 
fortitude of his behaviour in death. 
The evening before his execution, his 
family, from whom he had been fe- 
parated fince the commencement of 
his trial, were conduéted to the tower 
of the ‘Temple, and allowed the fad 
indulgence of a ia interview, un- 
moletted by the prefence of his guards. 
Alas! when imagination pictured the 
anguih of {uch an interview, it was 
not neceffary to look back upon the 
former elevation of the fufferer, in 
order to pity the gloomy tranfition in 
his fate! It was not neceflary to re- 
colleét, that he who was the following 
morning to fuffer death upon the {caf- 
fold, was once the firft monarch of Eu- 
rope, and would be led to execution 
through the ftreets of his own capital ! 
it was enough to confider this unfor- 
tunate perfon as a man, a hufband, a 
father! Ah, furely, amid the agonies 
of final feparation trom thofe to whom 
we are bound by the ftrongeit ties of 
nature and affection! furcly when we 
cling to thofe we love, in the unutter- 
able pang of a laft embrace—in fuch 
moments the monarch muit forget his 
crown, and the regrets of difappointed 
ambition muft be unfelt amid the an- 
guifh which overwhelms the broken 
heart.—That anguifh was not con- 
fined to the bofom of the king, the 
queen, and his fitter. The princefs, 
his daughter, has attained that age 
when perhaps the foul is moft fuf- 
ceptible of itrong impreflions, and its 
fenfibility moft exquifite. Even the 
young prince, who ts only in his ninth 
year, caught the infectious forrow, 
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and while his eyes were kathed in 
tears, cried, fobbing, to Santerye, 
«Oh! let me run through the ftreets 
—1 will go to the diftricts—I will go 
to all the fections, and beg for my 


papa.’ 

The king had fufficient firmnefs to 
avoid feeing his family on the morn- 
ing of his execution! He defired the 
queen might be told that he was un- 
able to bear the fight of her and his 
children in thofe laft moments! He 
took a ring off his finger, which con- 
tained fome of his own hair, of the 
queen’s, and of his two children, and 
defired it might be given to the queen. 
He calied the municipal officers round 
hint, and told them, it was his dying 
requeft, that Clery, his “valet de 
chambre, might remain with his fon. 
He then faid to Santerre, * Let us go;’ 
and after crofling, with a hurried pace, 
the inner court of the Temple, he got 
into the mayor’s carriage, which was 
in waiting, and was attended by his 
confeffor. 

It is certain that many of thofe atts 
of illegal power, which brought the 
unhappy monarch to the feaffold, were 
dictated by the fanatical and difcon- 
tented clergy which {warmed about 
his palace ; by non-juring bifhops and 
archbifhops; men who having loft 
their wealth and their influence by 
the revolution, prompted the king to 
run all rifques in order to gratify their 
own refentment. Some good, how- 
ever, arofe from this evil. In order 
to increafe their influence, they had 
led the king into habits of conftant 
devotion; and he had found in devo- 
tion what it is natural for the human 
heart to find, a refuge from calamity. 
In proportion as his misfortunes in- 
creafed, and the profpects of this 
world darkened around him, he ap- 
pears to have fought the foothing 
perfpective of a better region; and 
the gloomy folitude of his prifon was 
cheered by the bright vifions of fu- 
turity. If fuch is the effecteven of a 
fuperttitious and bigoted devotion, let 
the philofophers of France beware of 
banifhing religion from their country 
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becaufe of its ancient abufes. Many 
of the French philofophers are, in- 
deed, bigots to infidelity, and nar- 
row-minded in unbelicf—many of 
them have rejected what they have 
not examined, and pronounced judg- 
snent upon things of which they are 
ignorant. 

The calmnefs which Lewis XVI 
difplayed on this great trial of human 
fortitude, is attributed not only to the 
fupport his mind received froin reli- 
gious faith, but alfo tg the hope 
which it is faid he cherifhed, even ull 
his Jaft moment, that the people, 
whom he meant to addrefs from the 
teaffold, would demand that his life 
might be fpared. And his cnfeffor, 
frem motives of compa‘lion, had en- 
couraged him in this hops. After 
afcerding the {caffold with a firm flep, 
twice the unhappy monarch attempted 
to fpeak, and twice Santerre pre- 
venied him from being heard, by or- 
dering the drums to beat immediately. 
Al.s ! had he been permitted to tpeak, 
poor was hs chance of exciting com- 
miferation! ‘Thofe who pitied his ca- 
Jamities had carefully thunned that 
tatal {pot; and thofe who molt im- 
mediately furrounded him only waited 
till the itroke was given, in order to 
dip their pikes and their handker- 
chiefs in his blood! 

Setting afide all confiderations of 
the former elevated rank, or the pe- 
culiar misfortunes of the fufferer, to 
refufe the privilege of utterance to 
one whofe lips are the next moment 
to be clofed in death—has in it fome- 
thing fo repugnant to all the feelings 
of our nature, that it feems a degree 
of feverity which could only have been 
practifed by that man who had re- 
mained patlive when the cry of hu- 
manity called upon him to’ aét, and 
whe was prompted to action at the 
very moment when the fame fenti- 
ment urged him to defiit. It is, 
however, afferted by many perfons, 
tiat Santerre, in having hindered the 
king from being heard, only per- 
formed his duty, avd perhaps pre- 
-ventgd the molt terrible mifchiegs. 


‘ 


The utmoft precaution had indeed 
been ufed to avoid any diforder, or 
the poflibility of impeding the execu- 
tion of the fentence. Every fection 
of Paris was under arms; a third part 
of the citizens of each fection were 
appointed to guard that feclion to 
which they belonged ; a third part to 
form the efcort of the king, and a 
third part to patrol the ftreets. Forty 
pieces of cannon were brought to the 
place of execution! and the fathers, 
the fons, and brothers of thofe who 
fell on the roth of Auguit, had been 
afliduoully {elected to furround the 
{caffold! it was alfo underftood, that 
orders had been iffued, that any per- 
fon who cried grace, fhould be in- 
ftantly put to death. Notwithftand- 
ing thele precautions, an addrefs from 
the king might have produced a po- 
pular movement in his favour. 

The French are a people of quick 
fenfibility: they feem in fome fort 
the creatures of paffion. Ungdvern- 
able in their refentment, cruel and 
ferocious in their revenge, they yield 
with no les facility to the impulfe of 
mercy, and the fympathy of com- 
paifion. Ever in extremes, they are 
capable of the moft fublime and the 
moit atrocious aéiions, and infpire 
alternate love and deteftation. 

Had the king being able to excite 
the pity of any part of that armed 
multitude which filled the va% Place 
de la Revolution, a profufion of 
blood might have been fpiltr—A ci- 
vil war might have {pread defolation 
through the city of Paris; but the life 
of the king would have been no lefs 
facrificed—and inftead of receiving 
death at one ftroke, he would proba- 
bly have fallen pierced by a thoufand 
wounds. ‘Two perfons who were on 
the fcaffold affert, that the unhappy 
monarch, finding the hope he had 
cherifhed, of awakening the compaf- 
fion of the people, fruitrated by the 
impoflibility of his being heard, as a 
lait refource, declared that he had fe- 
crets to reveal of importance to the 
fafety of the ftate, and defired he 
might be ied to the national convene 
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tion. “Some of the guards who heard 
this declaration, cried, « Yes, let him 
go to the convention !’—Others faid, 
* No.’—Had the king been conducted 
to the convention, it is eafy to ima- 
gine the effet which would have been 
produced on the minds of the people, 
by the fight of their former monarch 
led through the ftreets of Paris, with 
his hands bound, his neck bare, his 
hair already cut off at the foot of the 
fcaffold in preparation for the fatal 
ftroke—with no other covering than 
his fhirt. At that fight the enraged 
populace would have melted into ten- 
dernefs, and the Parifian women, a- 
mong whom were numbers who pafled 
the day in tears of unavailing regret, 
would have rufhed between the mo- 
narch and his guards, and have at- 
tempted his refcue, even with the 
rifk of life. Santerre, who forefaw 
thefe confequences, who perceived the 
danger of this rifing difpute among 
the guards, called to the executioner 
to do his office.—Then it was, that 
defpair feized upon the mind of the un- 
fortunate monarch—hbis countenance 
aflumed a look of horror—twice with 
agony he repeated, * I am undone! [ 
am undone!’ His confeffor mean time 
called to him from the foot of the {caf- 
fold, «Son of St. Lewis, afcend to 
heaven!’ and in one moment he was 
delivered from the evils of morta- 
lity. 

The executioner held up the bleed- 
ing head, and the guards cried * Vive 
la Republique?’ Some dipt their 
handkerchiefs in the blaod—but the 
greater number, chilled with horror 
at what had paffed, defired the com- 
mandant would lead them inftantly 
from the fpot. The hair was fold in 
feparate trefles at the foot of the {caf- 
fold; and, as if every incident of this 
tragedy had been intended to difplay 
the ftrange viciflitudes of human for- 
tune, as if every fcene were meant 
‘to paint a moral,’ the body was con- 
veyed in a cart to the parifh church 
of St. Madclaine, and laid among the 
bodies of thofe who had been ertifhed 
to death on the Flace de Lewis XV, 


when Lewis XVI was married, and of 
thofe who had fallen before the cha- 
teau of the Thuilleries on the soth of 
Augutt. 

‘The grave was filled with quick 
lime, and a guard placed over it ull 
the corpie was confumed. The ground 
was then carefully leveiled with the 
furrounding earth, and no trace or 
veitige remains of that fpot to which, 
fhrouded by the doubtful gloom of 
twilight, ancient loyalty might have 
repaired, and poured a tear, or fu- 
peritition breathed its ritual for the 
departed {pir't, 

‘hat fympathy which the misfor- 
tunes of Lewis XVI excited in his 
behalf, is mow transferred to his fa- 
mily. Whatever have been the faults 
of the French queen, they have (urely 
been expiated by her fufferings. Ma- 
dame Llifabeth, his ffler, has dif- 
played an attachment to her brother, 
for which thofe who confider his caufe 
as a good one, will think fhe almoit 
deferves altars; and even the mof 
determined republican of France mutt 
admit, that to follow the fortunes of 
a brother, from a palace to a prifon, 
to refign liberty, and to rifk life, ra- 
ther than forfake thofe we love in 
their calamities, are generous, and 
even heroical facrifices. ‘The young 
princefs was fo deeply affected by her: 
father’s fate that it was for fume days 
believed her life was in danger! The 
prince too was heard to enquire, 
‘Why have they put my papa to 
death? my papa had done no harm— 
will they make me die too?’ Since 
the king’s death the queen always ad- 
drefics the prince by the appellation’ 
of fire : the does not take her place at 
table till after he is feated, and fhews. 
him all the cuftomary forms of refpeé& 
practifed toward the reprefentative of 
the houle. of Bourbon. Such cere- 
monies are not unavailing, if they af- 
ford confolation or relief in the foli- 
tude of that prifon where this unfor- 
tunate family will probably pafs years 
of joyiefs exiftence. In that prifon 
where the windows only admit a dim 
religious light—where no found is 
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heard except the clafhing of arms, is 
fhe immured who was once the leader 
of pleafure—who once lived encom- 
pafied with 


© Pomp, and feaft, and revelry, 
€ With mafk and antique pageantry.” 
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The queen fent to afk mourning of 
the national convention. : One is iur- 
prifed the did not feel with Hamlet, 


**Tis not alone this mourning fuit, 

‘ Together with all forms, modes, fhapes 
of grief, 

© That can denote me truly.” 


LocaL CuRIOSITIES and ANECDOTES. 


T Oodooanulla, a town of Ben- 
gal, which is feated on the wef- 
tern bank of the Ganges, 200 miles 
north of Calcutta, are the remains! of 
a palace, which, about 1 30 years ago, 
was the refidence of fultan Sujah ; ; 
who having been appointed foubah ef 
Bengal, by his father, the emperor 
Shah Jehan, made Oedooanulla the 
feat of government for that province. 
This palace, during the refidence of 
that prince, was nearly deftroyed by 
fire. The zananah, or that part in- 
habited by the females of the family, 
was totally confumed; and a tradi- 
tion prevails in this part of the coun- 
try, that more than 300 women fell 
a facrifice to modeity on this occafion ; 
not one of them daring to fave her- 
felf, from a dread of being feen by 
the men. 





Amip the various opinions con- 
cerning the different modes of go- 
vernment, it is not univerfally known 
which is the /maileft republic in Eu- 
rope. It is the village of Gerifau in 
Swifferland, which is fituated on the 
eaitern branch of the Lake of Schweitz, 
at the foot of Mount Rigi. Its ter- 
ritory is only fix miles in length and 
three in breadth ; fituated partly on a 
imall neck of land at the edge of the 
Jake, and partly lying upon the rapid 
declivity. of the Rigi. It contains 
about 1200 inhabitants. They have 
their general affembly of burgefles, 
their landamman, their council of 
regency, their courts of juftice, and 
their militia : but there is not a fingle 
horfe in the whole territory of the re- 
public, as indeed may well be fup- 
pofed; for the only way of arriving 


~ 
- 


at the town is by water, excepting a 
narrow path down the fteep fides of 
the mountain, which is almoft im- 
paflable. Gerifau is compofed en- 
tively of feattered houfes and cottages 
of a very neat and picturefque ap- 
pearance. Each dwelling is provided 
with a field or fmall garden. ‘The 
inhabitants are much employed in 
preparing filk for the manufactures of 
Baile. ‘This little republic is under 
the protcion of the four cantons of 
Lucerne, Uri, Schweitz, and Under- 
waldew; and in cafe of war, furnifhes 
its quota of men. To the ambitious 
politician, who judges of govern- 
ments by extent of dominion and 
power, fuch a diminutive republic, 
thrown into an obfcure corner, and 
fcarcely known out of its own con- 
tracted territory, muft appear un- 
worthy of notice; but the fmalleft 
fpoz of earth on which true civil free- 
dom is cultivared and flourifhes, can- 
not fail to intereit thofe who know 
the real va'ue of liberty and inde- 
pendence, and are convinced that 
political happinefs does not confift in 
great opulence and extenfive em- 
pire. 





Not far from the borough of 
Lochmaben, in the county of Dum- 
fries in Scotland, is Hodiam Caftle, 
faid to have been founded in the year 
1437, by lord Herries. A mile to 
the fouth of this caftle is a tower 
called Repentance. Apleafant an{wer 


of a fhepherd’s boy to fir Richard 
Steele, founded on the name of this 
tower, is mentioned by fome writers : 
fir Richard having obferved a boy: 
lying on the ground, and very atten- 

tively 
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tively reading his Bible, afked if he 
could tell him the way to Heaven? 
* Yes, fir,’ anfwered the bey, ‘ you 
mutt go by that tower.’ 





Ir is remarkable, that in the parifh 
of Thorpe, between Chertfey and 
Egham, in Surry, there now actually 
retides a living antique.—Mr. Wap- 
fhot, a farmer, whole anceftors have 
lived on the fame fpot ever iince the 


time of king Alfred, by whom the 
farm was granted to Reginald Wap- 
fhot, the anceitor of the prefent fae 
mily. Notwithitanding the antiquity 
of this family (and can the Howards 
and Percies afcend higher?) their fituae 
tion in life has never been elevated or 
depreffed by any viciffitude of fortune ; 
a more certain teft of their integrity, 
perhaps, than if they had been en- 
nobied. 


An Account of Berry Hint, in Nottinghamfhire, the Seat of WILLIAM 
Birpit, Ey. With a Perfpective View of that elegant Manfion. 


ERRY HILL is fituated about 
one mile from Mansfield, on the 
edge of Sherwood Foreft. The late 
polfefflor made many very great ad- 
citions and improvements to it. It 
ftands on, a fpacious lawn containing 
eighty acres. The pleafure-grounds 
are very extenfive and elegantly laid 
out by Mr. Mickle, a pupil of the 
late celebrated Capability Brown; the 
view upon the foreft extends to a 
great diftance: the fine old oaks are fo 
difpofed, and the fences fo contrived, 
that the foreft appears a continuation 
of the grounds. A large piece of 
water adds not a little to the beauty 
of the place. As Mansfield lies fo 
near Berry Hill, it may not be amifs 
to fay fomething of it. Its market 
has the reputation of a very good one, 
though much cannot be faid of the 
beauty of the town. There are many 
confiderable manufa€tures in this town 
and its vicinity. Sherwood Forett, 
to one fond of legendary tales, muft 
prove an entertaining fource of con- 
templation. To walk the haunts of 
Robin Hood ; to trace the fpot where 
thofe wild fons of Nature took up their 
folitary abode, and think here ftood 
one, and there another fhelter, in which 
helplefs travellers were placed, to be 
firipped of their property, far from 
any probable affiftance ; to trace an 
imaginary route, t~ which they fal- 
lied forth, to cor. mit depredations— 
thefe are amufing, and at the fame 
time inftruétive, ‘To bring back the 


remembrance of paft ages, and think 
of the depravity of Man when Indu!- 
try gives place to Idlenefs, mutt place 
in a flrong point of view the differ- 
ence between the wandering life of 
thofe banditti, and the calm tranquil 
ftate of innocence and domettic hap- 
pinefs, produced by a clofe attention 
to the duties of fociety. But there is 
fomething in the charafter of Robin 
Hood, which muft in fome, degree 
plead for him: he was generous and 
humane. Oppofite to Mr.. Bilbie’s 
houfe is, at prefent, the moft pleafing 
part of the foreft: itis thinned greatly 
of its lofty trees, and much of it is 
heathy and bare. Exceeding fine 
mutton is produced upon it, much 
valued by all the neighbourhood. It 
is not large, but of a modcrate fize. 
Mr. Bilbie’s hogfe ftanding on high 
ground, commands fine piofpects from 
the back part. The plantation at 
Workfop Manor, the feat of the duke 
of Norfolk; and the beautiful houfe 
belonging to Mr. Gouch, with the 
village of Edwinftow, are very eafily 


difcerned in the diftance. The fine 


fpire, with an evening fun gilding its 
fides, produces a charming fcene. 
The village tower affords, in a variety 
of places, an effect always pleafing. 
In this refpe&t, England yields to no 
country. Towns and churches are 
difperfed every where; few are the 
views where they are not to be 
found. 
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GLEANINGS. 


Reien or Queen Ann AND 
Georce I. 


N the year 1711, a queftion in 

parliament was carried in the ne- 
gative, by two accidents ; the going 
out of one member, by chance, to 
fpeak to fomebody at putting the 
queftion ; and the coming in of ano- 
ther, in his boots, at the very minete. 
If either of thefe accidenis had not 
happened, it had gone the other way. 
* What great events from litle caules 
flow ?? Lord *****#* loit a queition 
of importance in the upper houfe, by 
topping to cheapen a pen-knife. 

*Lwifh youa merry Lent. I hate 
Lent ;’ fays dean Swift, «1 hate dif- 
ferent diets, and furmity and butter, 
and herb porridge, and the four de- 
vout faces of people, who only put on 
religion for feven weeks.’ ‘The deau, 
confidering his ftrong attachment to 
the church, and his averfion to the 
diffenters, was fuficiently lax in his 
obfervance of ceremonies, and not a 
little fo in his language. 

The extravagant charges of tavern 
keepers in queen Ann’s time were not 
lefs deferving of coniplaint then, than 
they are now. The duke of Ormond, 
who gave a dinner to a few friends at 
the Star and Garter in Pall-mall, was 
charged twenty-one pounds, fix fhil- 
lings and eight-pence, for four dithes, 
and fouy, that is, firft and fecond 
courfe, without wine or defert. 

The fatal duel between the duke of 
Hamilton and lord Mohun is well 
known. One Macartney was fecond 
to lord Mohun, and was fufpected of 
having flabbed the duke treacheroufly; 
a reward was offered for apprehending 
him. About that time a gentleman 
was fet upon by highwaymen, and 
with a happy prefence of mind, told 
them he was Macartney. On which 
they brought him to a juitice of peace, 
in hopes of the reward, when he gave 
charge againft them for the robbery, 
and they were fent to jail. 


Harrifon, who was fecretary to the 
Britifh embaffy at Utrecht in the reign 
of queen Ann, a poft of confiderable 
truit and honour, was once in the 
fituation of Gil Blas when admitted 
to be fecretary to the prime minifter. 
Harrijon was one morning with Swift 
for three hours, and whea Swift came 
to the door, he found a coach that had 
been waiting all the while. Swift 
chid him for it. Poor Harrifon told 
him it was impoffible to do otherwile, 
for he had not one farthing in his 
pocket to pay for it, and therefore tool: 
the coach for the whole day, and in- 
tended to borrow money fomewhere 
ora other. $0, fays Swift, there was 
the queen’s minitter, intrulted in af- 
fairs of the greateft importance, with- 
out a jhilling in his pocket to pay a 
coach. 

Colonel Difney was a fellow of 
abundance of humour; an old bat- 
tered rake ; but very honeft. It was 
he that faid of Jenny Kingdom, one 
of the queen’s maids of honour, but 
very old, that, fince fhe could not get 
a hufband, the queen fhould give her 
a brevet, to act as a married woman! 
—They give brevets to majors and 
captains to act as colonels in the 
army. 

Dr. Davenant fays, aéts of friend- 
fhip create friends, even among ftrang- 
ers, that tafte not of them; and, in 
my experience, I hardly ever knew a 
man friendly in the courfe of his pro- 
ceedings, but he was fupported in the 
world; ingratitude being the vice of 
which the generality of men are mott 
afhamed to be thought guilty. 

The moft generous revenge, faid 
an obfcure gentleman of thofe days, 
is to make the ungrateful appear yet 
more ungrateful, by laying fieth ob- 
ligations-upon them. This would be 
more often praétifed, if men were not 
too proud, and confidered not their 
obligations.in too-bigh a light. 

Lord Bolingbroke, in the fullnefs 
of corfidence, wrate to a friend, « In 
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a little time, perhaps, I may have 
leifure to be happy.’ Happinefs, we 
may be certain, is not to be found in 
thofe buftling concerns, which employ 
the time of politicians, and thofe who 
would be thought great men. The 
happy medium lies fomewhere be- 
tween this and idlenefs—if one could 
but find it out. 

What was faid of the conftitution 
of this country, in the beginning of 
the reign of George I, is perhaps as 
juftly applicable now. The conftitu- 
tion is no more in danger than a 
ftrong man, that has got a little fur- 
feit by drunkennefs. All will be well, 
and peopie recovér their fober fenfes 
every day. Moderation is neceflary 
as well in thinking as in drinking. 
Excefs in either makes men lunatics, 
or, to fay the leait, very unreafonable 
beings. 

Mott people do not underftand the 
meaning of the word nonienfe. The 
duchefs of Queenfbury ufed to fay, 
fhe had no objection to a perfon’s 
talking nonfenfe, provided he does it 
on eget there is fome fenfe in 
nonfenfe, when it does not come by 
chance. How much nonfenfe is talk- 
ed in one evening in a mixed com- 
pany, but then it makes people hap- 
py, and merry, and pleafed with one 
another. It is on fuch occafions they 
do not quarrel, and laugh a¢ one ano- 
ther. 

Lofs of friends has been called a 
tax upon long life, and’ what is worfe, 
it is them too late to get others, if 
they were to be had, for the younger 
ones are ail engaged.—I think, fay$ 
Swift, we never lament the death of 
a friend upon his own account, but 
merely on account of his friends, or 
the public, or both. 

The moft difficult queftion with fen- 
fible parents is, what to do with their 
children. after they have gone through 
the fchool. Here is a dangerous chaim 
to be filled up. Mr. Locke makes a 
full ftop there, and there are few who 
know how to adminitter helps to chil- 
dren at that time of life. 

Dr, Arbuthnot complained that he 
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was weary of the world, and tired 
with fo much bad company, which is 
very remarkabié of a man of Arbuth- 
not’s turn; a man of humour, whofe 
mind feemed to be always pregnant 
with comic ideas, and turned chiefly, 
if not only, to that which is ridicu- 
lous, even in vice itfelf. That to fuch 
aman, to whofe fancy almolt every 
character and every event furnifhed a 
comedy, death fhould be welcome, be~ 
caufe life was infipid, is a melancholy 
and {lriking proof, that ‘even in 
laughter the heart is forrowful ;’ or 
that thofe who are beit qualified to 
make others merry, are not always 
merry themfelves, and that their mirth 
is often the mere efteét of a painful 
effort, exerted chiefly for the gratifi- 
cation of vanity, the fad concomitant 
of vexation of {pirit. 

An atheift is but a mad ridiculous 
derider of piety; but a hypocrite 
makes a fober jeft of God and reli- 
gion. He finds it eafier to be upon 
his knees than to rife to do a good 
action; like an imprudent debtor, 
who goes every day and talks fami- 
liarly to his creditor without’ ever 
paying what he owes. 

Flowers of rhetoric in fermons and 
ferious difcourfes, are like the blue 
and red flowers in corn, pleafing to 
thofe who come only for amufement, 
but prejudicial to him who would reap 
the profit. 

It is a certain truth, that a man is 
never fo eafy or fo little impofed 
upon, ds among people of the beft 
fenfe; it cofts far more trouble to be 
admitted, or continued in ill company 
than im good; as the former have lefs 
underftanding to be employed, fo they 
have more vanity to be pleafed ; and 
to keep a fool conftantly in good hu- 
mour with himfelf and with others, 
is no very eafy tatk. 

A family (faid dean Swift, who 
never had‘a family) is but too often 
a common-wealth of maliznants: 
what we call the charities and ties of 
affinity, prove but fo many feparate 
and claffing interefls: the fon withes 
the death of the father; the younger 
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brother that of the elder: the elder 
repines at the fifter’s portions: when 
any of them marry, there are new 
divifions, and new animofities. It 
is but natural and reafonable to ex- 
pect al this, and yet we fancy no 
comfort but in a family. 

Dr. Sterne, dean of St. Patrick, 
made an odd difpofition of his library. 
He had a large collection of books, 
and placed them in the upper part 
of the deanry houfe, which he fitted 
up for this purpofe, in one great 
room, with a fire place at each end. 
He enlarged this collection very much 
in the fubfequent part of his life, 
and when he died bihhop of Clogher, 


in 1745, he bequeathed fach books 
out of it, to the truftees of the pub- 
lic library in Dublin, founded by 
primate Marth, as they wanted. The 
remainder he direéted to be fold, and 
the money to be divided among the 
curates of his diocefe, but as thofe 
gentlemen chofe rather to have the 
écors divided among them, all the 
books, being a great number, were 
divided into lots, as nearly equal as 
poffible in value, and nailed up in 
boxes, that were numbered. Du- 
plicates of thefe numbers were written 
on pieces of paper, and the curates 
drew for them in this literary lot- 
tery. 


LETTER ON PRINTING.. 


{ From the French. ] 


ie has been a Jong time in my 
mind, to take printing to pieces ; 
now have at it: though you may 
think it odd to do fo in anfwer toa 
letter, wherein you expatiate on that 
art with fuch elogiums: but in an 
oppofition of fentiments, who can for- 
bear contradicting the beft of friends? 
the loweft I can go is to forbear pafs- 
ing fentence ; I will only contraft my 
complaints againft your panegyrics, 
and refer the decifion to the public 
wifdom. 

The ineftimable art, you fay, with 
four arms to do the work of two 
thoufand tranfcribers! or within twen- 
ty days to difpatch as many copies of 
abook, as, otherwife, would have ta- 
ken up fo many years! there is a 
faving of time and expence! Jt is 
to this we owe the like exact correct- 
nefs in thoufands of copies ; had bi- 
bles been printed before St. Jerome, 
it would have prevented his com- 
plaint, that through the negligence 
or wickednefs of the tranfcribers, the 
facred books are itrangely disfigu- 
red. 

To what does this age, of all 
others the moft enlightened, owe its 
deliverance from old prejudices, and 
its new acquiditions, but trom the 


prefs? Without the prefs, every {cien- 
tific or literary difcovery would un- 
dergo the fate of oral or written tra- 
ditions, be adulterated, or quite lott ; 
books would then be within the reach 
only of the wealthy ; that is, of thofe 
who care the leaft for them; and the 
fcarcity of fome books would mount 
them toa price for none but kings. 
How would families be provided with 
forms of devotions, fermons, and o- 
ther fuch edifying books, and at what 
a lofs would moft of our priefts be for 
decifion of cafes of confcience, and 
materials for their exhortations. 
‘Thefe encomiums, fir, you have 
verified by fome modern paflages very 
much to the honour of your sa 
art. You tell me that one Gaguin, 
a learned trinitarian, has faid both in 
profe and verfe, that the invention of 
types is of a wonderful utility, and 
that the celebrated bifhop Campanus, 
mort laconic than Gaguin, has com- 
prehended no lefs in a fingle line,— 


¢ Imprimit illa die quantum vix feribitut 
anno.’ 


and that the printers may not lofe an 
ace of honour, you further offer to 
my coniideration the following pretty 
diftich, t 


¢ Nobi- 
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* Nobilitant artes mutas 2s, marmora, 

faxum ; 

Prelam_ eri, 

preit.’ 

You alfo put me in mind tha 
Fernal has fomewhere (I fuppofe you 
yourfelf don’t know the place, elfe, 
to be fure, I fhould have had chapter 
and verfe) faid in Latin, * Arte li- 
brorum calcographica nihil eft ad om- 
nium difciplinaram propagationem 
utilius’ ; that the divine Melanéthon 
terms it, ‘A moft valuable gift of 
God to mankind;’ and Aventine, 
* Who can doubt this tranfcendant 
invention of the new manner of wri- 
ting to be of divine origin ?? 

What a pity it is that the Greeks 
and Romans afford nothing on print- 
ing! I fhould have had a pompous 
regale of quotations from them to 
filence all difparagement of this hea- 
ven-born art; jult as if any one, to 
prove the falubrity of punch, fhould 
publifh a lift of the Englifh throats 
down whieh it is daily copioufly pour- 
ed: by your leave, no more autho- 
rities in argumentative points; fo 
far are they from weighing with me, 
that I fufpeé&t an accumulated quo- 
tation of them. What fignifies telling 
me what others have thought, unlefs 
you convince me that I ought to 
clofe with their opinions? But you 
may fave yourfelf this trouble like- 
wife, for that printing has its ad- 
vantages, is what I fubfcribe to as 
readily as yourfelf: but I alfo per- 
ceive fome inconveniences in it; 
therefore demonitrate to me that, 
upon a fair computation of the ad- 
vantages and inconveniences, the ba- 
lance will be of the: advantageous 
fide, elfe it cannot abfolutely be called 
beneficial. 

Previous to the folution of this 
queftion, it were perhaps not im- 
proper to enquire whether to be 
learned is ufeful toa man. Inquire! 
fay you, why, is that a queition? 
no; not according to the vanity of 
fcholars ; but is the fondnefs of felf- 
love for any thing, a proof of its real 
value? Is it not daily feen to plume 


faxo, marmoribufque 
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itfelf with frivolities, which rather 
debafe than dignify a man? 
Minutolo’s arrogance rifes and falls 
according to the wealth of his but- 
ton holes; his voice and air are 
directed by the richnefs of his furtout. 
He was quite communicative and ealy 
when he drefied plain; fhould the 
taylor add another ornament to his 
next fuit, ’tis odds if his pride don’t 
choke him: is the wonderful utility 
of lace to be inferred from hence? 
That, whereby a man’s condition 
is bettered, and that only, do I call 
ufeful. Can this be faid of learn- 
ing? There is Didacius, lodged in 
a hole of a room, fequeftered from 
the enjoyments of life, which, in- 
deed, are alfo beyond his pocket: 
after twenty years attenuating ftudy, 
at length he has finithed a large 
mauufcript ftuffed with Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew ; for this the bookéeller 
took care to give him but a ttarving 
price, yet it was overpaid, the toil- 
fome wor’: after all proving a drug; 
however he comforted himfelf with 
the hopes of reputation: when-out 
comes a pamphlet detecting innu- 
merable blunders in this decennial 
labour. This difgrace quite unhin- 
ges a brain already touched by an 
exceflive intenfenefs; the erudite 
Didacius raves, fo that well may the 
poor woman his nurfe fay, fhe would 
not change conditions with him. 
Now, from the ftudious Didacius, 
turn your eyes to the worthy Agriote, 
that fubftantial farmer, your neigh- 
bour, matter of not above a hundred 
acres, and which have been in his 
family above two hundred years; all 
his wealth lies in his fruits, grain 
and cattle, yet with thefe, he has 
brought up a round family, married 
his daughters, fettled his fons, ap- 
prenticed poor nephews who were 
helplefs in their childhood, and even 
relieved feveral ruftics of his village ; 
he is beloved to adoration, bleflings 
are implored for him with exftacy. 
It is not faid of him, that he has 
written a wretched book; nor is it 


faid that he has publifhed 
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cellent piece; but all over the coun- 
try you hear Agriote is a moft va- 
luable man, fo fympathizing, fo rea- 
@y to do any good office, fo mo- 
derate, fo fincere, fo regular in all 
his ways. Ye bloated doctors, ye 
frivolous fmatterers, what is the fame 
you are ftriving after, in refpeét of 
fach gratulations. If by any com- 
poftion you deferve the like, write 
en by all means; if not, away with 
you chimerical reputation, and learn 
to be happy and virtuous. 

All the literary acquifitions which 
are attainable by the utmoft efforts 
of application and intelligence, are 
fo fmall a matter, and withal of fo 
Kittle wie, that they are not worth 
the facrifice of health, reft, and fo- 
ctal. enjoyments. 

However, I promifed you, fir, not 
to fet up for a dictator. Let who 
will enter upon the purfuit of the 
fciences: thev are welcome for me; 
1 thall by no means offer to pull 
them back, willingly acknowledging, 
that though the cultivator himfelf 
is feldom much the better for his 
ftock of literature, yet fometimes the 
public is; and when that is the end 
of their refarches, ftatues are not 
too much for them; as certainly, 
for individuals to devote thenrfelves 
to the general good is the moft ex- 
alzed pacriorifm. 

But the query is, whether printing 
itfelf forwards the progreis of the 
feiences? Indifputably ; learning 1s 
become much more general by the 
help of printing: from the prefs has 
ified as it were a torrent of light, 
which has iluminated all Europe ; 
but its extenfion bas diminifhed its 
radiunce. & fmatterer indeed is now 
a5 common a creature as was formerly 
a dunee; but where is the real man 
of learning ? The pains required be- 
fore printing, to be initiated into a 
fcience, incited the ftudent to make 
hunfelf amends, by penetrating into 
ts inmat receffes, whieh feldom mifs- 
ed.of reputation and recompence. 

One advantage which printing muft 
ee allowed, is to have rendered-com- 


mon what are called claffic authors, 
and excellent treatifes in all kinds of 
arts, fciences and literature, but then 
thefe are fo few that they fcarce 
deferve to come into account. Moit 
people would be at no lots for lei- 
fure to tranferibe fuch as fuited 
them, and with the advantage of 
being pretty well matters of the con- 
tents when they had gone through 
them ; anda way of even multiplying 
the copies might be found, were it 
only to dictate them in public to an 
audience of fome handreds or thou- 
fands. We know many profeffors, 
who for two hours evcry day are 
uttering fuch fhallow uedigefted rhap- 
fodies, that it would be well, if 
coming in at one of the ears of 
fcholars, they inrmediately went out 
at the other. 

But not to appear ungratefa), F 
return my fincere thanks to printing, 
for having fo exuberantly furnithed 
us with Homer, Demofthenes, He- 
rodotus, Plato, Virgil, Horace, Cicero, 
Quintilian, Euclid, Livy, and Pliny, 
of all forts and fizes, provided I 
may be allowed te complain, that it 
has alfo deluged us with the rubbith 
of verbofe commentators, a breed 
who may promote the paper manu- 
facture, but are the pefts of true li- 
terature. 

But, methinks, I fee you frown- 
ingly t!and up for thefe publithers 
ef gloffaries ; your weaknefs for thefe 
pedants is offended; what! fay you, 
is it a {mall happinefs, for thofe who 
are but indifferently verfed in the 
dead languages, that able men have 
clearsd their way for them? 

That is what they ufually fall fhore 
of; it is not fo much as: in their 
thoughts; their main aim is to dif- 
play their trivial erudition: as to the 
diffieulties of clearing up an author’s 
meaning im fome fubtle, delicate or 
profound thought, here the commen- 
tator drops you, his talent does not 
lye that way: but what would you 
fay, fhould [ affirm, and I do, that 
if commentators are fo exceedingly 
helpfal to the underitanding of au- 

thers, 
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thors, fo much the worfe. The over- 
plas time which authors, before notes 
came up, took to be underitood, was 
no more lois than that which cadets 
{pend in exercifes proper for inuring 
them to fatigue: many helps do but 
fpoil us; they induce laziaefs, aud 
a habit of deeing with the eycs 
of others. The analyies, commen- 
taries, /eholias and paraphrales, all 
owing their exiitence to the expedi- 
tious prefs, by facilitating {ciences, 
have ruined them; they are ealy 
carriages in which we imagined to 
reach Minerva’s temple without any 
rub or jolt, but if we happen to 
meet with a hedge, a mire, an emi- 
nence, or a brook; theie fo delight- 
ful carriages fail us, and our legs, 
for want of ufe and activity, are 
unable to carry us through the jour- 
ney. 

1 profefs myfelf not to be againtt 
methods of ftudy, which have fume 
reafonable difiiculty in them; they 
generally anfwer the labour. It is 
only for the great that I hold with 
facile methods, as a little matter of 
learning does with them: can you 
think that we Should be more healthy, 
were all our food pounded {fo as to 
want no maitication ? 

But, fir, how will you clear print- 
ing of the reproach with which it 
is manifettly chargeable, of having 
perpetuated thoufands of filly, filthy, 
erroneous, flagitious books, which 
without this admirable invention of 
types, would poffibly never have feen 
the light, or have died in their birth. 
Is not Spain, among myriads of 
other books, highly obliged to the 
prefs for the doecedarium Marianum, 
dedicated to the Blefled Virgin, a 
work of twenty one volumes folio ? 
you anfwer, that if through the fu- 
ulity and depravation of men there 
be fuch an abufe of printing, on the 
other hand, to printing it is that we 
owe the multiplicity: and prefergation 
of excellent compofitions. 

_ Not at all; I difown the obliga- 

tion; the prefs oly ferves to in- 

creafe anc perpetuate bad books ; 
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thofe of genius and utility would 
fpread of themfelves; their beauty 
and advantages would procure em- 
ployment to tranferibers. This re- 
minds me of an advice which I have 
long thought of laying before the 
revenue contractors, obtaining 
(though to be fure net without pat- 
ung fome money in the government's 
pocket) a tax on the preffes, at fo 
much a page, in folio, quarto, &c. 
i am for having all books in the 
oracular flyle, us obicurity excepted, 
fo that nothing which could be fairly 
comprifed in twenty pages, thould 
be fpun out to ten volumes, under the 
double penalty of the tax; half of 
which to go to the faid worthy con- 
tractors, and the other half to the 
relief of indigent authors. 

ut I clofe with a grievance of 
infinitely more moment.  Priating 
has made all mankind ft up for 
reafoners, a vanity produttive of in- 
do.ile heads and mutinous hearts. 
The cement of fubordination is hu- 
mility, a virtue not likely to be gained 
by books ; an infpired authority has 
faid that knowledge puffith up; as little 
fit are they to make ioldiers, hufband- 
men and artificers. The army, the 
villages, the manufaétories, have not 
perhaps been more thinned by the 
oftentat‘on of the great in their groups 
of livery men, than by books. Is 
it natural that a wit fhould be fond 
of expofing to bullets and fabres, a 
head teeming wirh grand ideas, re- 
fined thoughts and plans of enchant- 
ing compofitions ? Would you have 
a hand formed for writing romances, 
elegies, idylls and epigrams, fweat 
at the fpade or plow? Can he who 
thinks himfelf born to inform the 
univerfe, or fit to fill a throne, Loop 
to make a hat or a fhoe. 

Reftrain that inundation of books, 
of which this fame printing is the 
origin; and when they are once. dif- 
ficult to come at, nothing but a heart- 
felt predeftination for fcience, an 
irrefiltible impulfe to literature, will 
be of force, to induce a man to pro- 
vide himfelf with any. The learned 

would 
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would fink in number and rife in de- 
feat, their paucity would add a luitre 
to their reputation, their rewards alfo 
would be more advantageous as there 
would be few competitors to fhare 
them ; they would itand higher in the 
world’s regard, being thought the 
only perfons converfant in exalted fub- 
jects, and proper to prefide at a board, 
or declaim at a congrefs. 

Abolith the myitery of printing, 
and we fheuld hear of few libels or 
fatires. Is it rejoined that there may 
be reading without printing ? Allow- 
ed; but who will be the readers? 
Not the commonalty ; it will then be 
the privilege only of perfons of edu- 
cation and difcernment, led to it by 
@ natural principle ; now from thefs 
a government has nothing to fear. If 
all men were clear-fighted, they would 


only be the eafier led, unlefs it were 
to a precipice; but of ail men, che 
refractory and moft difficult to be led, 
are the dim-fighted and purblind ; 
and fuch are the people found to be, 
when they mutt needs take upon them 
to be ufing their eyes, on objects with 
which their callings will not permit 
any proportionate acquaintance. I 
own | have opened myfelf as to a 
friend, on a fubjeét, in which I may 
be fingular; but as a friend fhould 
(though it be above the foul of a pe- 
dant or a bigot) bear with a divertity 
of fentiment ; this indulgence [ have 
reafon confidently to expect from you, 
otherwite I know not whether | have 
chriflianity enough fincerely to fub- 
fcribe mytelf, fir, 

Your Frigxn witTHouT 

Reserve. 


RemMARkKs during a Six Weexs ResipEence in Oxfordfhire and 
Gloucefterfhire, in 1792: Ina Series of Letters toa Friend. 


LETTER II. 


Oxford, Auguft 1792. 


Dear Sir, 

HERE are many fingularities 

in the hiftory of the Ratclitte li- 
brary ; but the fingular character of 
the founder, and the fingular con- 
ftruction of the building, ftand fore- 
moft, Radcliffe was a humouritt of 
rather an unpleafing caft; rough, 
harth, and unaccommodating. His 
ikill in preferving the health of others 
had no power over his own; and his 
attachment to the bottle, though per- 
haps the leaft criminal of his propenfi- 
ties, was not the leait confpicuous. 
Radcliffe was neither a man of read- 
ing, nor a collector of books. When 
Dr. Bathurit, of Trinity, afked him 
where his ftudy was; Radcliffe point- 
éd to a few phials, an herbal, and a 
fkeleton, and anfwered, < Sir, this is 
Radcliffe’s library.’ There was no 
circumftance in his life that indicated 
the future founder of a library. ‘ For 
Radcliffe to leave a library was as if 
an eunuch fhould found a feraglio,’ 
was the witticifm of Dr. Garth. 


3 


Certain it is, however, his muni- 
ficence was principally directed to this 
object. His firit intention was to 
have enlarged the Bod',‘an; but not 
agreeing with the univerfity on the 
plan, he bequeathed, at his death, the 
{um of forty thoufand pounds to found 
a new library. He died in 17143 
but the preient building, I know not 
why, was not begun before the year 
1737,and was completed in ten years, 
by Gibbs, a native of Aberdeen in 
scotland, an architect of fome emi- 
nence for the fcientific regularity of 
his mafles, but feldom quoted for the 
elegance of his tafte. There is a 
heavy grandeur when you view this 
library, and when you enter it, a fo- 
lemn fepulchral gloom. < You will 
be ftruck with awe,’ faid a gentleman 
to me, ‘ when you enter the Rad- 
cliffe library.’~—But why ftruck with 
awe on entering a library? Will the 
dim religious light of a cathedral affift 
a ftudent? But of old the wits have 
made free with this ftructure. One 
calls it Radcliffe’s mau/oleum ; another 
fays, it looks as if it were making a 
curtfey ; and a <hird, that it feems to 

have 
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have funk into the ground. A very 
eommon eye will not difcover all this; 
a faftidious one will perceive much 
more. The library room, however, 
it mult be confefled, compeniates, by 
its majeftic form, and graceful dome, 
for all the load of its cumbrous ex- 
ternals. : 

But a Bodley was wanting to fill 
the fhelves ; the colledion is tolerably 
large, but very defective, and as a 
library it is very little reforted to. 
Some years ago, it was propofed to 
transfer to this edifice all the manu- 
{cripts belonging to the other libraries, 
a defign which was never executed. 
As the univerfity have lately been 
enabled to extend their fchool of me- 
dicine to a rivalfhip with Edinburgh 
or London, and as the lectures are 
now well attended, and, what is bet- 
ter, worthy of being well attended, 
perhaps they may think it expedient 
to employ the funds of this library, 
in rendering it a complete repofitory 
of medical books, and medical and 
chirufgical apparatus, both ancient 
and modern. We have no collection 
on this plan in the kingdom, .unlefs 
private ones; and in the prefent de- 
caying ftate of the foreign medical 
{chools, the fcheme might not be im- 
practicable in point of expence. In 
point of utility, its attraciions would 
be irrefittible. 

To Dr. Radcliffe’s truftees, Oxford 
is indebted for an hofpital, faid to-be 
built on the plan of the county in- 
firmary at Gloucefter ; but, I think, 
it is rather inferior to it in neatnefs 
and in fituation. The Aftronomical 
Obfervatory was alfo furnifhed by 
thefe truitees, from the furplas money, 
after. building the library. Keene 
was the original architect, ‘but the 
completion of it has been given to one 
who feems born to add to the magni- 
ficence of Oxford. Need I name 
Wyatt? Or canI name him without 
the indignant regret that the metro- 


- polis has loft-his chef d’aeuvre, the Pan- 


theon, by the carelefinefs, or wilful 
malignity of a profligate fet of ad- 
venturers, who were alowed to fill it 


‘lege. Chapel. 
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with combuttibles: in the fhape of. an 
Italian theatre? dt was, indeed, a 
previous cauie of regret, that the ta- 
Jents of the greateit. genius of the 
age fhould be employed on a building 
that was fo foon after to be deferted 
by the revolution of taftelefs fafhion. 
It ftood juft twenty years. During, 
the latter part of this time, a foreigner 
would vifit the Pantheon, to be con 
vinced that the purity, the majeity, 
and the grace of architecture were re- 
vived. MWe went there to look at a 
balloon, or an old woman fencing. 

It ds not my intention to defcribe: 
the various beauties or defects of the 
feveral colleges of this place. That 
would be copying. Perhaps, merely 
for common ufe, the little publication,. 
called the Oxford Guide, will fuffice.. 
Every town of note ought to have 
fomething of this kind. They are 
better than moit wing guides, the 
Ciceronis, at certain noblemen’s {eats 
particularly, who are common fer- 
vants, whofe ignorance woutd . be 
wholly unpardonable, .if it did not 
afford fome portion of amufement by 
the changes they are eternally ringing 
on Hannibal Scraich:, Paul Varnif~a, &e. 

Leaving, therefore, what has been 
fo often defcribed, and is fo» well 
known, I hall content myfelf with 
{pecifying the repairs and decorations 
on which Mr.: Wyatt is at -prefent 
employed. aoe 

The principal of thefe is New Col- 
My friend, who ae- 
companied me, modettly declined all 
notion of rivaling King’s College 
Chapel, Cambridge. That, it is to be 
feared, muft ever ftand alone. Yet 
this,: when finifhed, will unquettion- 
ably rank next toit. Wyatt ‘appears 
almoft unrivalled in. the. zene of Go- 
thic architecture. I fay dence, be~ 
caufe I have no. word:to expreis: my 
idea of his kill better. - In the Gre- 


cian, you have many proofs of his 
tafte. In this chapel, he has. reco- 
vered a great many curious wooden 
entablatures of exquifite workman- 
fhip, which appear to have been placed 
here at the beginning of the lait cen- 
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tury. ‘The fubjects of fome of them 
are interefting to the antiquary ; 
others border on the ridiculous, but 
are ftrongly charatterittic of rude 
times, when the opinion was that 
“ vice to be hated needs only to be 
feen,’ and accordingly men’s fins were 
carved to the life ! 

I need not tell you that the painted 
windows of this chapel are reforted to 
as objects of great curiofity. ‘The hif- 
tory of painted glafs may derive fome 
light from the contraft here between 
the ancient and modern performances. 
The window from fir Jofhua’s car- 
toons is now cafed; confiderable fums 
have been offered for a peep, but the 
orders of the fociety are fo ftrict that 
this cannot be obtained. The three 
windows of ftained glafs on the north 
fide were put up in 1774. They 
contain twenty-four figures of patri- 
archs and prophets, as large as the 
life, each in a niche, upon a pedeftal, 
and under a Gothic canopy. The 
colours have loft none of their origi- 
nal brilliancy. 

New College chapel is expeéted to 
be finifhed in about two years, but as 
the Encaina confequent on the inital- 
lation of a new chancellor will take 
place next year, endeavours are to be 
made to open the chapel about that 
period. Coincidence of time, in cer- 
tain events, adds to their celebrity. 

Mr. Wyatt is alfo employed on 


-Magdalen Hall and Chapel, which lait 


will deferve to be mentioned with that 
of New Coll The ornamental 
part is, I think, more fimple, but 
the great effect, the combination, is 
not of equal grandeur. This artift’s 
fumptuous plan for completing this 
college by two additional wings, pull- 
ing down one fide of the old qua- 
drangle, and gothicifing the prefent 
new building, hangs in the fitting 
room. ‘Thi fociety are poffefied of a 
fum adequate to the completion of 
this purpofe, but there is faid to be 
fome hefitation, whether the plan 
would anfwer as to effect. 
There is much antiquity about 
Magdalen College; the old tower is 
3 ‘ 


a ftruéture of the truly venerable 
caft. The walks belonging to the 
college, particularly that called Addi- 
fon’s, are among the beft in Oxford. 
‘The beautiful gravel walk from this 
place round the meadows is valuable, 
from the charming views we get at 
various points. To him whofe re- 
fidence is in London, the walks of 
Oxford have peculiar attradtions. 

Of lefler works, may be mentioned 
the library of Oriel College, which 
Wyatt is now building; a plain, but 
handfome room, well adapted to the 
purpofe. The beauties af: ancient ar- 
chite¢ture may be reftored, but mo- 
dern funds will allow of no rivalfhip. 
The munificence of Henry and Wol- 
fey is no more to be expetted in the 
fchools of learning. ‘The value of 
money is fallen, and that which for 


the fame fum, could formerly have 


been grand, can now be only plain 
and ufeful. From an account extant 
in the Bodleian library, it appears 
that the expences of Chriit Church 
College, for one year, were 7835}. 
7s. 2d. It was completed in five 
years, and we fhall fuppofe the whole 
expence to have been 40,0c0l. New- 
gate coft 50,-ool; and Somerfet 
Piace has already confumed 350,000l. 

I have already mentioned the Ob- 
fervatory, which is nearly completed 
by Wyatt, who, I believe, built the 
pretty houfe inhabited by the Savil- 
lian profeffor. What remains of the 
obfervatory is the eight wind, in the 
manner of the temple of Athens, and 
the atlas intended forthe top. The 
Radcliffe truftees gave a fet of aftro- 
nomical inftruments. The prefent 
duke of Marlborough has beera liberal 
benefactor ; he beftowed the land on 
which the obfervatory is built, and a 
refle&ting telefcope which coft a thou- 
fand pounds. A building, with a 
moveable roof, will foon be finifhed 
for this inftrument. 

Thefe are the principal works that 
have called forth thofe varieties of ge- 
nius which, once in a century per- 
haps, unite in one man. And thefe 
improvements muit be mentioned as 

no 
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no inconfiderable proofs of a reviving 
fpirit and tafte in the univerfity. 
After a ramble through the feveral 
eolleges and halls, your mind becomes 
full, and you with to difcharge it by 
@ minute and loquacious difcription 
of all you have feen; but to what 
has been fo often defcribed, is it pof- 
fible to add any thing new? Every 
object, however, does not attraét in 
the fame degree, and were! to de- 
part from. the rule I laid down, it 
would be eafy to defcant at great 
Jength on thofe objects which arrefted 
my attention, and gratified my cu- 
riofity. I would endeavour to give 
you an idea of that everlafting mo- 
nument of ambitious munificence, 
Chrift’s Church, founded by Wolfey, 
and continued, after his death, by 
Henry VIII, whofe fins the artift and 
the antiquary will readily pardon. It 
would require a volume to do juftice 
to the varieties of magnificence in 
the great quadrangle, in Peckwater 
Square, Canterbury Court, or the ca- 
thedral. From thefe I fhould be 
tempted to pafs to the chapel of Lin- 
coln College, that of St. John’s, al- 
moft the whole of Queen’s College, 
St. Mary’s or the Univerfity Church, 
and the chapel of All Souls ; the lat- 
ter is a moft exquifite miniature, 
finifhed in a tafte which never fails to 
attract the attention of ftrangers. 
Viewed from the anti-chapel, it ap- 
pears like fairy-work; the light is 
admitted in the moft delicate propor- 
tion, and gives a charming effect to 
Mengs’s Nos: me tangere, which is over 
the communion-table. 
- Were I to point your attention to 
the college gardens, it would be un- 
goodunalile to omit thofe of Merton, 
St. John’s, Trinity, Magdalen Grove, 
and New Coll None of thefe, it 
muft be allowed, will afford pleafure 
from the landfcape, if we except 
Merton, but as the filent and cool re- 
treats of meditation, they are admira- 
ble appendages to the feats of learn- 


ing. 
Of the {fchools, the theatre, and 


the mufeum, 1 have litle to fay = 
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the latter has riever been elteemed a 
very capital collection, nor do the 
Oxonians value themfelves upon it.. 
The fchools and the theatre have been 
defcribed over and over. 

Streater's ceiling has been much 
admired, and I fhould perhaps ad- 
mire it too, if I could be pleafed with 
any paintings fo placed as to violate 
every law of imitation. At Blenheim 
the painted roofs reminded me of the 
old monkith prodigies, 


* And there were battailles fen in the 
ayre.” 


Accept now a few gleanings of in- 
formation refpeéting Oxford. 

There is nothing more obfervable 
here than the cleannefs in which all 
the public edifices are built. The 
town partakes of this in a very great 
degree; the houfes being motlly of 
ftone, adds greatly to the neat ap- 
pearance of the ftreets. The ftone is 
brought at an eafy expence from 
Shotover hill. 

The population of Oxford is rather 
diminifhed of late years, at leaft I am 
well informed that there is no per- 
ceptible increafe. Few people like 
college or city leafes here. There 
are no new ftreets, and fuch houfes as 
are new have been rebuilt by indivi- 
duals upon the fite of the old. Here 
are no fpeculators who build ftreets, 
and then look round them for inha- 
bitants. In 1781, Oxford contained 
two thoufand three hundred houfes, 
which paid the duty on houfes and 
windows. This, I conceive, may give 
us a population exceeding ten thou- 
fand. But a gentleman aflures me that 
the prefent number of houfes is 1814, 
and of inhabitants 8292. It is difhi- 
cult to arrive at certainty in thefe 
matters. The number of —- 
including every member of each col- 
lege, was in 1787, two thoufand 
four hundred ahd ninety; and in 
1791, amounted to two thoufand fix 
hundred and two, a vifible increafe. 
I may here mention, from a memoran- 
dum I picked up fome where, that 
the whole number of fcholars in the 

Liz year 
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year 1612 amounted to two thoufand 
nine hundred and twenty. 

The tradefmen of the city no doubt 
derive their principal fupport from 
the colleges. Here are no manu- 
factures of any confequence; and— 
which J- fhould have been glad to 
remark of manufacturing towns—no 
lottery offices are allowed to be kept. 
I need not add that players are not 
permitted to enter the city, nor muft 
a theatre be opened within feveral 
miles of it. To theie and other re- 
ftraints, impofed by the chief ma- 
giltrate, 1 mean, the vice chancellor, 
it is owing, that, in Oxford, public 
decency, at leait, is in fome degree 
preferved. And this, if it anfwered 
no better purpofe, contributes to the 
filence and folitude neceflary to a 
place of education. But I am forry 
to be obliged to add, that, in one 
refpect, there is a very obvious re- 
laxation of difcipline. ‘The numbers 
of * light hufwives’ who parade the 
ftreets, refleét no honour on the high 
prerogative of the magiftrates. 

The power of the vice chancellor 
is very great, and has been fecured 
by repeated confirmations of the 
crown and parliament. I[ am told, 
however, that the boundaries of the 
vice chancellor’s jurisdiction are not 
laid down in any pofitive {tatute. 
Some think his authority may fu- 
perintend for five «miles, but this is 
uncertain, ‘Che mildnefs with which 
this power has been exerted, con- 
tributes. to perpetuate this uncertain- 
ty, which will probably one day or 
other be refolved by the collifion of 
rigid virtue with obitinate profli- 


gacy. 


In fome aéts, as in that refpecting 
the aflize of bread, the univerfities 
are excepted, as being governed by 
the laws of their own corporation: 
Every univerfity isa corporation, and 
every college is a corporation within 
that; the fates of America are not 
more independent of each other than 
the colleges, although they all unite 
for purpofes that affect the common 
caufe. The magiftrates here, the 
mayor, aldermen, bailiffs, &c. take 
oaths of obedience and allegiance to 
the univerfity, reprefented in the per- 
fon of the vice chancellor. 

If we confider that Oxford is the 
profefied nurfe of the hierarchy and 
toryifm, we fhall not expeét that it 
fhould be the refidence of many dif- 
fenters; yet here are two meetings, 
one belonging to the proteftant dif- 
fenters, which has exifted more than 
a century; the other to the me- 
thodifts of Wefley’s perfuafion. Their 
peaceable manners and demeanour en- 
title them to protection, and if ever 
molefted in their character, it is ge- 
nerally by fome bigot on the other 
fide, who, from what I can learn, 
is not countenanced in this by the 
univerfity. 

That excellent inftitution of Sun- 
day {chools has been extended to this 
place. There are four or five fchools 
of this kind, which are fupported 
principally by private fubfcriptions. 
in fome of thefe, the children wear 
an uniform, a circumftance which I 
have not had occafion to obferve any 
where elfe; but if their funds are 
adequate to the expence, there can 
be no impropriety in uniform clean- 
linefs. Iam, &c. 


A curious Account of the Customs and MANNERS of the 
Morvaccui, @ People of Dalmatia. ; 


iS tess people called Morlacks, or 
Morlacchi, inhabit Morlachia, 
which lies among the inland moun- 
tains of Dalmatia, a country extend- 
ing along the N.E. coaft of the 
gulf of Venice. The abbé Fortis, 
who has publifhed a volume of * Tra- 


vels into Dalmatia,’ has related many 
curious and interefting particulars 
concerning them. With regard to 
their character, we are informed that 
they are much injured by their ma- 
ritime neighbours. ‘The inhabitants 
of. the fea coalt of Dalmatia tell 

many 
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many frightful ftories of their avarice 
and cruelty: but thefe, in our au- 
thor’s opinion; are. all either. of an 
ancient date, or if any have happen- 
ed in latter times, they ought rather 
to be afcribed to the corruption of 
a few individuals, than to the bad 
difpofition of the nation in general ; 
and though thievifh tricks are fre- 
quent among them, he informs us, 
that a ftranger may travel fecurely 
through their country, where he 1s 
faithfully efcorted, and hofpitably 
treated. ‘The greateft danger 1s from 
the Haiduks, or Banditti, of whom 
there are great numbers among the 
woods and caves of thefe dreadful 
mountains on the confines. ‘There, 
fays our author, a man ought to get 
himfelf efcorted by a couple of thefe 
* honeft fellows ;’ -for they are not 
capable of betraying im although a 
banditti ; and their fituation is com- 
monly more apt to raife compaflion 
than diffidence. They lead their life 
among the wolves, wandering from 
one precipice to another, expofed 
to the feverity of the feafons, and 
frequently languifh in want of the 
necefiaries of life, in the moft hideous 
and folitary caverns, Yet they very 
feldom difturb the tranquillity of 
others, and prove always faithful 
guides to travellers; the chief objects 
of their rapine being theep and oxen, 
to fupply themfelves with food and 
fhoes. Sometimes it happens, that, 
in their extreme neceffity, the Hai- 
duks go in parties to the fhepherds 
cottages, and rudely demand fome- 
thing to eat; which they do not fail 
to take immediately by force if the 
leaft hefitation is made. It is feldom 
indeed that they meet with a refufal, 
or with refiftance, as their refolution 
and fury are well known to be equal 
to the favage life they lead. Four 


Haiduks are not afraid to affault a 
caravan of 15 or 20 Turks, and ge- 
nerally plunder and put them to flight. 
The. greateft part of the Haiduks 
look upon it asa meritorious action 
to fhed. the blood of the Turks; to 
which -cruclty they are eafily led by 
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their natural ferocity, inflamed by a 
miftaken zeal for religion, and the 
difcourfes of their fanatic priefts. 

As to the Morlacchi themfelves, 
they are reprefented as open and fin-’ 
cere to fuch a degree, that they would 
be taken for fimpletons in any other 
country ; and by means of this qua- 
lity they have been fo often duped 
by the [talians, that the faith of aa 
Italian and the faith of a dog, are 
fynonymous among the Morlacchi. 
They are very hofpitable to ftran- 
gers; and their hofpitality is equally 
confpicuous among the rich and poor. 
The rich prepares a roafted lamb or 
fheep, and the poor with equal cor- 
diality offers whatever he has; nor 
is this generofity confined to ftran- 
gers, but generally extends itfelf to 
all who are in want. When a Mor- 
lack is on a journey, and comes to 
lodge at a friend’s houfe, the eldeft 
daughter of the family, or the new- 
married bride, if there happens to be 
one, receives and kiffes him when he 
alights from his horfe or at the door 
of the houfe: but a foreigner is rarely 
favoured with thefe female civilities ; 
on the contrary, the women, if they 
are young, hide themfelves and keep 
out of his way. 

The Morlacchi in general have lit- 
tle notion of domeftic economy, and 
readily confume in a week as much 
as would be fufficient for feveral 
months, whenever any occafion of 
merriment prefents itielf. A mar- 
riage, the holiday of the faint, pro- 
tector of the family, the arrival of 
relations or friends, or any other joy- 
ful incident, confumes of courfe all 
that there is to eat and to drink in 
the houfe. Yet the Morlack is a 
great economilt in the ufe of his wear- 
ing-apparel ; for rather than fpeil 
his new cap, he takes it off, let it 
rain ever fo hard, and goes bare- 
headed in the ftorm. In the fame 
manner he treats his fhoes, if the 
road is dirty and they- are not very 
old.. Nothing but an abfolute im- 

offibility hinders a Morlack from 
being punctual; and if he cannot 


repay 
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repay the money he berrowed at the 
appointed time, he carries a {mall 
prefent to his creditor, and requetts 
a longer term. Thus it happens 
fometimes, that, from term to term, 
and prefent to prefent, he pays 
double what he owed, without re- 
flecting on it. 

Friendfhip, that among us is fo 
fabjeét to change on the flightef 
motives, is lafting among the Mor- 
Jacchi. They have even made it a 
kind of religious point, and tie the 
facred bond at the foot of the altar. 
‘The Sclavonian ritual contains a par- 
ticular benediction fer the folemn 


union of two male or two female- 


friends in the prefence of the con- 
gregation. The male friends thus 
wnited are called Pobratimi, and the 
female Po/efreme, which mean half- 
brothers and half-fifters. Friendfhips 
between thofe of different fexes are 
not at this day bound with fo much 
folemnity, though perhaps in more 
ancient and innocent ages it was alfo 
the cuftom. 

From thefe confecrated friendthips 
among the Morlacchi and other na- 
tions of the fame origin, it fhould 
feem that the /orn ) oe arofe ; 
a denomination frequent enough a- 
mong the common ple of Italy, 
and in many parts of Europe. The 
difference between thefe and the 
Pobratimi of Morlachia confifts not 
only in the want of the ritual cere- 
mony, but in the defign of the union 
itfelf. For, among the Morlacchi, 
the fole view is reciprocal fervice and 
advantage ; but fuch a brotherhood 
among the Italians is generally com- 
menced by bad men, to enable them 
the more to hurt and ditturb fociety. 
The duties of the Pobratimi are, to 
affit each other in every cafe of need 
or canger, to revenge mutual wrongs, 
and fuch like. The enthufiafm is 
often carried fo far as to rik and 
even to lofe their life for the Pobra- 
timi, although thefe favage friends 
are not celebrated like a Pylades. 
If difcord happens to arife between 
two friends, it is talked of over all 


the country as a fcandaloas novelty ; 
and there have been fome examples of 
it of late years, to the great affliction 
of the old Morlacchi, who attribute 
the depravation of their countrymen 
to their intercourfe with the Italians. 
Wine and ftrong liquors, of which 
the nation is beginning to make daily 
abufe, will of courfe produce the 
fame bad effects as among others. 

But as the friendfhips of the Mor- 
lacchi are flrong and facred, fo their 
quarrels are commonly unextinguifh- 
able. They pafs from father to fon ; 
and the mothers fail not to put their 
children in mind of their duty to re- 
venge their father if he has had the 
misfortune to be killed, and to fhow 
them often the bloody fkirt and arms 
of the dead. And fo deeply is re- 
venge rooted in the minds of this 
nation, that all the miflionaries in 
the world would not be able to era- 
dicate it. A Morlack is naturally 
inclined to do good to his fellow- 
creatures, and 1s full of gratitude 
for the fmalleft benefit; bat impla- 
cable if injured or infulted. 

A Morlack who has killed another 
of a powerful family, is commonly 
obliged to fave himfelf by flight, and 
to keep out of the way for feveral 
years. If during that time he has 
been fortunate enough to efcape the 
fearch of his purfuers, and has got 
a {mall fum of money, he endeavours 
to obtain pardon and peace; and, 
that he may treat about the condi- 
tions in perfon, he afks and obtains 
a fafe conduét, which is faithfully 
maintained, though only verbally 
granted. Then he finds mediators ; 
and, on the appointed day, the re- 
lations of the two hoftile families are 
aflembled, and the criminal is intro- 
duced, dragging himfelf along on his 
hands and feet, the mufket, piftol, 
or cutlafs, with which he committed 
the murder, hung about his neck; 
and while he continues in that hum- 
ble pofture, one or more of the re- 
lations recites a panegyric on the 
dead, which fometimes rekindles the 
flames of revenge, and puts the 

proftrate 
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led «witches, a€tually believe they are 


roftrate in no {mall danger. It is 
es cuftom in fome places for the 
offended party to threaten the cri- 
minal, holding alt kind of arms to 
his threat, and, after much intreaty, 
to confent at laft to accept of his 
ranfom. ‘Thefe pacifications coft dear 
in Albania ; but the Morlacchi make 
up matters ata {mall expence; and 
every where the bufinefs is concluded 
with a feait at the offender’s charge. 

The Morlacks, whether they hap- 
pen to be of the Roman or of the 
Greek church, have very fingular 
ideas about religion ; and the igno- 
rance of their teachers daily aug- 
ments this monftrous evil. They are 
as firmly perfuaded of the reality of 
witches, fairies, enchantments, noc- 
turnal apparitions, and fortileges, as 
if they had feen a thoufand examples 
of them. Nor do they make the 
leaft doubt about the exiftence of 
vampires; and attribute to them, as 
in Tranfylvania, the fucking the 
blood of infants. Therefore, when 
aman dies fufpeéted of becoming a 
vampire, or vukedlak, as they call it, 
they cut his hams, and prick his 
whole body with pins; pretending, 
that after this operation he cannot 
walk about. There are even in- 
ftances of Morlacchi, who, imagin- 
ing that they may poflibly thirit for 
childrens’ blood after death, intreat 
their heirs, and fometimes oblige 
them to promife, to treat them as 
vampires when they die. 

The boldeft Haiduk would fly 
trembling from the apparition of a 
{pectre, ghoit, phantom, or fuch like 
goblins as the heated imaginations 
of credulous and prepofiefled people 
never fail to fee. Nor are they a- 
fhamed, when ridiculed for this ter- 
ror; but anfwer, much in the words 
of Pindar; ‘ Fear that proceeds from 
fpirits, caufes even the fons of the 
gods to fly... The women, as may 
be naturally fuppofed, are a hundred 
times more timorous and vifion 
than the men; and fome of them, 
by frequently hearing themfelves cal- 


fo. 

A moft perfe& difcord reigns in 
Martechie, ar i generally am ia 
other parts, between the Latin and 
Greek communion, which their re- 
fpedtive priefts fail not to foment, 
and tell a thoufand little {candalous 
ftories of each other. The churches 
of the Latins are poor, but not 
very dirty: thofe of the Greeks 
are equally poor, and thamefully ill 
kept. Our author has feen the cue 
rate of a Morlack village fitting on 
the ground in the church-yard, to 
hear the confeflion of women on their 
knees by his fide: a ftrange pofture 
indeed ! but a proof of the innocent 
manners of thofe good people, wha 
have the molt profound veneration 


for their fpiritual paftors, and a total - 


dependence upon them; who, on 
their part, frequently make ufe of a 
difcipline rather military, and correét 
the bodies of their offending ficck 
with the cudgel. Perhaps this pare 
ticular is carried to an abufe as well 
as that of public penance, which they 
pretend to inflict after the manner 
of the ancient church. They more- 
over, through the filly credulity of 
thofe poor mountaineers, draw iL 
licit profits, by felling certain fu- 
perilitious fcrolls and other fcanda- 
lous merchandife of that kind. They 
write in 2 capricious manner on the 
fcrolls called zapiz, facred names 
which ought not to be trifled with, 
and fometimes adding others very 
improperly joined. The virtues at- 
tributed to thefe zapiz are much of 
the fame nature as thofe which the 
Bafilians attributed to their mon- 
ftroufly cut ftones. The Morlacchi 
ufe to carry them fewed to their caps,. 
to cure or to prevent difeafes ; and 
alfo tie them for the fame pur- 

fe to the horns of their oxen. The 
compofers of this trumpery take e- 
very method to maintain the credit 
of their profitable trade, in fpite of 
its abfurdity, and the frequent proofs 
of its inutiliry, And fo aa 
eir 
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their fuccefs been, that not only the 
Morlacchi, but even the Turks near 
the borders, provide themfelves plen- 
tifully with zapiz from the Chriitian 
prieits, which not a little increafes 
their income, as well as the reputa- 
tion of the commodity. The Mor- 
Jacchi have alfo much devotion, and 
many of the ignorant people in Italy 
have little lefs, to certain copper and 
filver coins of the low empire ; or to 
Venetian cotemporary pieces, which 
pafs among them for medals of St. 
Helen ; and they think they cure the 
epilepfy and fuch hke. They are 
equally fond of an Hungarian coin 
called petizza, which has the virgin 
and child.on the reverfe: and one of 
thefe is a moit acceptable preient to a 
Morlack. 

The bordering Turks not only keep 
with devotion the fuperftit ous zapiz, 
but frequently bring pref. nts and caute 
mafles to be celebrated to the images 
of the Virgin; which is doubtle(s in 
contradiction to the alcoran ; yet when 
faluted, in tke ufual manner in that 
country, by the name of Jefus, they 
do not aniwer. Hence, when the 
Morlacchi, or other travellers, meet 
them on the confines, they do not 
fay, Huaglian Ijus, * jefus be praifed ;’ 
but, Huaglian Bog, * God be praifed.’ 

Innocence, and the natural liberty 
of pattoral ages, are ftill preferved 
among the Morlacchi, or at leait many 
traces of them remain in the places 
fartheft diftant from our fettlements. 
Pure cordiality of fentiment is not 
there reftrained by other regards, and 
difplays itfelf without any diftinétion 
of circumftances. A young hand- 
fome Morlack girl, who meets a man 
of her diftrict on the road, kiffes him 
affectionately, without the leaft vicious 
or immodeft thought ; and our author 
has feen all the women and girls, all 
the young men and old, kiiling one 
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another as they came into the church 
yard on a holiday ; fo that they look- 
ed as if they had been all belonging 
to one family. He has often ob- 
ferved the fame thing on the road, 
and at the fairs in the maritime towns, 
where the Morlacchi came to fell their 
commodities. In times of feafting 
and merriment, befide the kiffes, fome 
other litle liberties’ are taken with 
the hands, which we would not reckon 
decent, but are not minded among 
them ; and when they are told of it, 
they aniwer, it is only toying, and 
means nothing. From this toying, 
however, their amours often take 
their beginning, and frequently end 
{erioufly when the two lovers are once 
agreed. For it very rarely happens, 
in places far diitant from the coaft, 
tha: a Morlack carries off a gir] againtt 
her will, or difhonours her: and were 
fuch attempts made, the young wo- 
man would, no doubt, be able to de- 
fend herfelf; the women in that coun- 
try being generally very little leds 
robuft thanthe men. But the cuftom 
is for the woman herfelf to appoint 
the time and place of being carried 
otf ; and fhe does fo in order to extri- 
cate herfelf from other fuitors, from 
whom fhe may have received fome 
love-token, fuch as a brafs ring, a 
little knife, ‘or {uch like trifles. ‘The 
Morlack women keep themfelves 
fomewhat neat till they get a huf- 
band ; but after marriage they aban- 
don themfelves totally to a loathfome 
dirtinefs, as if they intended to juftify 
the contempt with which they are 
treated. Indeed it cannot be faid that 
even the young women have a grate- 
ful odour, as they are ufed to anoint 
their hair with butter, which foon be- 
coming rancid exhales no agreeable 
effluvia. 


[Tobe concluded in our next. } 
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BroGRAPHICAL REGISTER of eminent PERSONS deceafed in 1792: 
Concluded from Page 177+ 


Rozert Apam, Efq. 


Rosert Apam, a celebrated ar- 
chiteét, was born in the year 1728, 
at the town of Kirkcaldy, in the coun- 
ty of Fife. He was the fecond fon of 
William Adam. efg. of Maryburgh, 
an architect of diilinguifhed merit. 
He received his education in the uni- 
verfity of Edinburgh. ‘The friend- 
fSips which he formed in that feat of 
Jearning, were with men who have 
fince been eminently diitinguifhed by 
their literary productions; among 
whom were Mr. David Hume, Dr. 
William Robertfon, Dr. Adam Smith, 
Dr. Adam Pergufon, and Mr. John 
Home. As he advanced in life, he 
had the good fortune to enjoy the 
friendthi and intimacy of Archibald 
duke of Argyle, Mr. Charles Townf- 
hend, and William earl of Mansficld. 
To perfeét his tatte in the fcience to 
which he had devoted himfe!f, and 
which was his father’s profeffion, he 
went to Italy, and there ftudied, for 
fome time, the magnificent remains of 
antiquity which ftill adorn that country. 
He was of opinion, that the buildings 
of the ancients are, in architecture, 
what the works of nature are with ree 
{pect to the other arts; ferving as 
models for our imitation, and ttand- 
ards of our judgment. Hence, thofe 
who afpire to eminence, either in the 
theory or practice of this art, find it 
neceflary to fludy the remains of an- 
tiquity on the fpot, in order to eatch 
thofe ideas of grandeur and beauty, 
which nothing elfe, perhaps, but fuch 
actual obfervat'on, can fuggeit. Scarce 
any monuments, however, of Grecian 
or Roman arch:tecture fill remain ex- 
cept publie buildings ; temples, baths, 
and amphitheatres, having proved the 
only works of folidity fuflicient to re- 
fit the injuries of time, and to defy 
the violence of the barbarians. The 
frivate'edifices, however {plendid and 
elegant, in which the citizens of 


Athens and Rome refided, have ail 
perifthed; few vefiges remaining, 
even of thofe innumerable villas with 
which Italy was crowded; although, 
in erecting them, the Romans laviihed 
the fpoils and riches of the world. 
Mr. Adam, therefore, confidered the 
deftruction of thefe buildings with 
particular regret; fome incidental al- 
lnfions in the ancient pocts, and oc- 
cafional detcriptions in their hifori- 
ans, conveying ideas of their magni- 
ficence, which aftonifh the artifs of 
the peefent age. He conceived his 
knowledge of architecture to be im- 
perfe&, uniefs he fhould be able to 
ald the obfervation of a friware edi- 
fice of the ancients to his itudy of 
their pxdlic works. He therefore 
formed the fcheme of vifiting the 
ruins of the emperor Dioclefian’s pa- 
lace, at Spalatro, in Venetian Dal- 
matia. To that end, having pre- 
vailed on M. Clerifizau, a French 
artiit, to accompany him, and en- 
gaged two draughtfmen to affift him 
in the execution of his defign, he failed 
from Venice, in June 1757, on his 
intended expediton; and, in five 
weeks, he freceeded in the obje& of 
this voyage, grea ly to his fatisfacé 

ton. 
in the year 1752, Mr. Adam was 
appointed architect to their majefties. 
In 1764, he publithed the refult of 
his refearches at Spalatro, in one 
volume large felio. it is entitled 
* Ruins of the Palace of the emperor 
Dioclefian, at Sp2!atro in Dalmatia, 
by R. Adam, F.R.S. F.S. A. Ar- 
chitect to the King and to the Queen.’ 
It is enriched with feventy-one plates, 
all executed in the moft mafterly mane 
ner; the engravings of the architec- 
ture, ia particular, frequently itrik- 
ing the eye with uncominon beauty. 
—In a word; this work defervediy. 
tanks with the celebrated Ruins of 
Baibec and Palmyra publificd by Mr. 
Robert Wood, and with the Antqui- 
M m ties 
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ties of Athens publifhed by Mr. James 
Stuart. 

In 1768, Mr. Adam refigned his 
office of architect to their majellies ; 
it being incompatible with a feat in 
parliament, and he being this year 
eleéted reprefentative for the county 
of Kinrofs. By this time Mr. Adam, 
in conjunction with his brother James 
Adam, efg. had been much employed 
by the nobility and gentry, both in 
conftruéting many noble modern edi- 
fices, and in embellifhing many anci- 
ent manfions; and, in 1773, they 
firft began to publifh their joint pro- 
ductions. The fir number was en- 
» * The Works in Architeéture 
of Robert and James Adam, efquires. 
No. 1. Containing Part of the Defigns 


title 


be 


of Sion Houfe, a magniicent feat of 


his grace the duke of Northumberland, 
tn the county of Middlefex.’ in the'r 
preface to this work, meflieurs Adam 
boldly difclaim all fervility of imita- 
tion. ‘The novelty and variety,’ 
they obferve, ‘ of the following de- 
figns, will, we flatter ourfelycs, not 
only excule but juiify our conduct in 
communicating them ts the word. 
We have not trod in the paths of 
others, nor derived aid from their Ia- 
bours. In the works which we have 
kad the honour to execute, we have 
not only met with the approbation of 
our employers, bat even with the imi- 
tation of other ariifts, to fuch a de- 
gree, as, in fome meature, to have 
brought about, in this country, a 
kind of revolution in the whole fyftem 
ct this ufeful and elegant art. If 
this language be thought too afluming 
by fome, it will be allowed, however, 
io be very juit, by all who recollect, 
in the interior decoration of houfes, 
the maffive entablature, the ponder- 
us compartment ceiling, &c. now 
univerfally exploded, and who prefer 
the beautiful variety of light mould.. 
ing, gracefully formed, delicately en- 
riched, and arranged with propriety 
and fkill. In fine, in many of the 
plans exhibited in this number, there 
is an air of grandeur and beauty, 
unized to a freedom of invention, 
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which is the great charatteriftic of 
genius. 

In 1774, appeared the fecond num- 
ber, containing part of the defigns of 
the late earl of Mansfield’s villa at 
Kenwood in the county of Middlefex. 
In 1775, appeared the third number, 
containing the deiigns of Luton Park, 
Houfe, one of the feats of the late John 
earl of Bute; and, in 1776, was pub- 
lifhed the fourth number, containing 
fome of their works at Whitehall, 
Edinburgh, &c, That noble improve- 
ment of the metropolis, the ddelphi, 
will long remain an honour to the two 
brothers. ne hittory of that under- 
taking is too well knuwn to be ré- 
peated here. 

Mr. Robert Adam, long the orna- 
ment of his profeflion, died at his 
hovie, in Albemarle-itreet, London, 
on the 3d of March 1792. His death 
was occafioned by the buriting of a 
blood vetfel in his ftomach. His re- 
mains were interred, on the roth of 
the tame month, in the fouth aille of 
Welltminiter Abbey. The funeral was 
private, being attended only by a felect 
number of hts friends; but the pall 
was fupportcd by the duke of Buc- 
cleugh, the earls of Coventry and 
Lauderdale, vifcount Stormont, lord 
Frederick Campbell, and Mr. Pulte- 
ney. 

‘The many elegant buildings, pub- 
lic and private, creéted in various 
parts of the two kingdoms by Mr. 
Aaam, will remain lafting monu- 
ments of his tafte and genius ; and 
the natural fuavity of his manners, 
joined to the excellence of his moral 
character, had endeared him to a nu- 
merous circle of the moft refpectable 
friends. ‘It is fomewhat remarkable, 
that the arts fhould be deprived at the 
fame time of two of their greateft or- 
naments, fir Jofhua Reynolds and 
Mr. Adam; and it is difficult to fay 
which of them excelled moft in his 
particular profeffion. Sir Jofhua in-. 
troduced a new and fuperior ftyle of 
portrait painting. It is equally true 


that Mr. Adam introduced a total 
change in the archite¢ture of his coun- 
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try; and his fertile genius in elegant 
ornament was not confined to the de- 
coration of buildings, but has been 
diffufed into almoit every branch of 
manufadure. His talents extended 
beyond the line of his own profeffion : 
he difplayed, in his numerous draw- 
ings in landfeape, a luxuriance of 
compojition, and an effect of light 
and thadow, which have fcarce ever 
been equalled. To the laft moment 
of his life he difplayed an increafing 
vigour of genius and refinement of 
taite; for, in the fpace of one year 
preceding his death, he defigned eight 
great publ'c works, befide twenty- 
five private buildings, fo various in 
their ftyle, and fo beautiful in their 
compolition, that they have been al- 
lowed by the beft judges, fufficient of 
themfelves to eftablith his fame un- 
rivalled as an artift. 


Sir Georces Pocock, K. B. 


Sir George Pocock was one of 
thofe excellent naval officers, whofe 
hiltory is to be found in the annals of his 
country, and on which, therefore, it 
is unneceffary to expatiate here. He 
was born on the 6th of March 1706, 
being the fon of the Rev. Thomas Po- 
cock, M. A. F.R.S. and chaplain 
to Greenwich hofpital, and of Joice, 
his wife, daughter of James Matter, 
efq. of Eatt Langton, in Kent, whofe 
other daughter, Margaret, married 
captain George Byng, afterward ad- 
miral, and viicount ‘lorrington. At 
twelve years of age, Mr. Pocock be- 
‘gan his profeffion in the navy, under 
his uncle fir George Byng; and, in 
1718, he ferved on board the fleet, in 
the memorable victory over the Spa- 
niards off Sicily. He went through 
the different ranks of his profeffion 

ith dittinguifhed afiduity. In 1748, 
he conducted himfelf with great gal- 
lantry and prudence, as commodore, 
off Martinico. in February 1754, 
he had a confiderable command in the 
Eaft Indies, where he continued till, 
in 1758, he commanded the Britith 
fleet there as admiral in chief, and, 
with an inferior force, gained three 


viftories over the French, for which 
the thanks of the Eaft India Company 
were voted to him in 1759. He was 
afterward engaged in fome fevere but 
fuccefsful ations, and returned to 
England, with much honour, in 1760. 
The next year, he was the naval 
commander in chief in the fuccefsful 
expedition againft the Havannah. 
Through difguit at the appointment 
of fir Hugh Fallifer to the govern- 
ment of Greenwich hofpital, he re- 
linquithed his half pay. He died at 
his houfe in Charles-ftreet, Berkeley- 
fquare, on the third of April 1792» 
and was interred in the family vault 
at Twickenham, near the remains of 
his lady, by whom he left one fons 
George Pocock, efq. F.R.S. anda 
daughter married to the prefent earl 
foals. 


Lorp Ropney, 
Or this diftinguifhed naval officer, 


who was born in February 1718, we 
have already given memoirs and a 
portrait in the Supplement to our 
67th Volume, which bring down his 
fervices to the conclufion of the year 
1780. He was then fir George 
Brydges Rodney, K. B. and Baronet. 
On the 3d of May 1781, admiral 
Rodney, in conjunétion with general 
Vaughan, took the ifland of St. Eu- 
ftatia, with all its dependencies, with 
150 fail of merchant fhips richly 
ladev, one frigate, and an amazing 
quantity of ftores and merchandife, 
which had been colleéted there for 
the fupply of the French and Ameri- 
cans ; and a fixty-gun fhip, and a fri- 
gate, having left St. Euftatia with a 
convoy for Europe, about thirty-fix 
hours before the arrival of the ad- 
miral, he detached two fhips of the 
line and a frigate in purfuit of them, 
and the whole were taken. The cap- 


ture of the merchandile, however, on 


the ifland of St. Euftatia, was pro- 
duftive of a feries of litigation, which 
involved the admiral in difficulties 
which terminated only with his- hfe, 
In May following, his majefty fettled 
annuities of 20001. on fir George 
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Brydges Rodney, 10001. upon his 
opel fon captain Rodney, s5ool, on 


ady’ Rodney, and rool. on each of 
i other childr ren, for 
the great fervices which he 
dered his co: untry. 


of the year, ‘he 


as a reward 
had rCu- 

‘Toward the clofe 
returned to Great 
Hritaia, Gn account of his bad ftate of 
health. On the 6th of November, he 
was appointed vice-admiral of Great 
Britain, and licutenant of the navies 
and feag thereof, in the room of jord 
Liawke, deceaféd. 

His health being much reflored, 
admiral Rodney returned to his com- 
mand in the Weft Indies, eariy in the 
year 1782. On the oth of 
nad a ‘partial and snd cifive engage- 
ment with the French flect com- 
manded by the count de Grailz, over 
whom, on the 12th foliowivg, he 
gained a complete victory. ‘The par- 
tculars of this glorious action, which 
effeciually prevented the meditated 
attack of the French and Spaniards 
on the ifland of Jamaica, we have 
already fully related *. Both houfes 
of parliament, on this happy occa- 
fion, voted their thanks to the gal- 
Jant admiral, a third time; his ma- 
jetty, on the 1gth of June, was 
pleated to create him a peer of G-e 
Britain, by the title of Baron ihsiiney, 
of Rodney Stoke, in the county of 
Somerfet ; and, on the 30th of June 
1783, the houfe of commons, in con- 
fequence of a meflage trom the king, 
voted 2cocl. per annum to his lord- 
fhip, and his two next fucceffors in 
the barony of Roducy, payable fro from 
the 12th of April 1782. This was 
the laft of his lordhhip’ s naval fervices. 
He had been recalled by the new ad- 
miniftration under the marquis of 
R ockingham, before the inteiligence 
of this great event arrived: admiral 
Hugh Pigot, who had been appointed 
‘to fucceed him, had not yet failed: 
neverthele/s, it was not deemed ex- 
prdent to: refcind this appointment ; 
a cicumflance, which brought down 
+ profufion of ceniure on the new mi- 


April, he 
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uifters. The new commander was 
unqueftionably a good officer ; bat 
nothing farther was achieved im the 
Wett Indies, from the arrival of ad- 
miral Pizot, till the conclufion of the 
peace of 1733. 

In the memorable affair of the re- 
gency bill, at the beginning of the 
year 1789 lord Rodney concurred in 
oppoling the meafures propofed by 

adiminitt: ation for iupplying the de- 
fed tof the executive power. Ele die 
on the 24th of May 17923 leaving 
ifiue, by his firft lady, an only fon, 
George Rodney, a captain in the 
guards, who fucceeded him in the 
ttle, and is married to the fecond 
daughter and coheirefs of the right 
honourable Thomas Harley. By his 
fecond lady, he left iflue two fons 
(the eideii of whom, John Rodney, 
is a Captain in the royal navy) and 
four daughters. 

The national gratitude to lord 
Rodney did not terminate with his 
death. On the 31it of May 1793, 
the houfe of commons voted, that the 
penfion granted to the late lord Rod- 
ney, fliould be continued, in per- 
petuity, to his defcendants inheriting 
the barony; and, on the 17th of June, 
they further voted a monument, with 
a fuitable infcription thereon, to be 
erected in the cathedral of St. Paul, 
as a teftimony of the fenfe which the 

nation entertained of his great and 
fignal fervices. 


Joun Smeaton, F.R.S. 


Joun Smeaton, a celebrated en- 
gineer, was born the 28th of May 
1724, at Aufthorpe, near Leeds, in 
Yorkfhire, in a houfe built by his 
grandfather, and witere his family 
have refided ever fince. 

The ftrength of his underftanding, 
and the originality of his genius, ap- 
peared at an early age. His play- 
‘things were not the baubies of chil- 
dren, but the tools with which men 
work; and he appeared to have 
greater entertainment in feeing the 


* Sce our Magazine fer May and June 1782. 
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men in the neighbourhood work, and 
alking them queftions, than in any 
thing elfe. One day he was feen, to 
the diltrefs of his family, on the top 
of his father’s barn, fixing up fome- 
thing like a windmill. Another time, 
he attended fome men, who were fix- 
ing a pump at a neighbouring vil- 
lage; and obferving them cut off a 
piece of bored pipe, he was fo lucky 
as to procure it, and he actually made 
with it a working pump that raifed 
water. Thefe anecdotes refer to cir- 
cumitances that happened while he 
was in petticoats, and moft likely be- 
fore he attained his fixth year. 

About his fourteenth or fifteenth 
year, he had made for himfelf an 
engine to turn roie work, and made 
feveral prefents to his friends of boxes 
in ivory and wood, twrned by him in 
that way. 

In the year 1742, his friends could 
not but view his works with aftonifh- 
ment: he forged his iron and fteel, 
and melted his metal; he had tools 
of every fort, for working in weod, 
ivory, and metals. He had made a 
lathe, by which he had cut a per- 
petual fcrew in brafs, a thing Little 
known at that‘day, and which 1s fup- 
pofed to have been the invention of 
Mr. Henry Hindley, of York, who 
was a man of a very communicative 
difpofition, a great lover of mecha- 
nics, and of the moit fertile genius. 
Mr. Smeaton foon became acquainted 
with him, and they {pent many nights 
at Mr. Hindley’s houfe till daylight, 
converfing on thofe fubjeéts. 

Thus had Mr. Smeaton, by the 
ftrength of his genius, and indefati- 
gable induftry, acquired, at the age 
of eighteen, an extenfive fet of tools, 
and the art of working in moft of the 
mechanical trades, without the affiit- 
ance of any mafter, and which he 
continued to do a part of every day, 
when at the place where his tools 
were; and few could work better. 

Mr. Smeaton’s father was an at- 
torney, and defirous of bringing up 
his fon to the fame profeffion. Mr. 


Smeaton, therefore, came to Lon- 


don in 1742, and attended the courts 
in Weltminfter Hail ; but finding (as 
his confiant expreflion was). that the 
law did not fuit rhe bent of Ais_genius, 
he wrote a firong memorial to his fa- 
ther on that fubjeét, whole good fenfe 
from that moment left his fon to pur- 
fue the bent of bis own genius. 

Early in 1750, Mr. Smeaton had 
lodgings in Great Turnflile, Holborn. 
He was then about commencing Ma- 
thematical Inftrument-maker, and foon 
became acquainted with moit of the 
ingenious men of that time, 

In 1751, he began a courfe of ex- 
periments, to try a machine of his 
invention to meafure a fhip’s way at 
fea. He alfo made two voyages, in 
company with Dr. Knight, to try this 
machine, and a compafs of bis own 
invention and making, and which was 
made magnetical by Dr. Knight’s 
artificial magnets. ‘The laft of thefe 
voyages was in the Fortune fleop of 
war, commanded by captain Alexander 
Campbell. 

In 1753, he was ele&ted Fellow of 
the Royal Society. The number of 
papers publifhed in their Tranfaétions 
will shew the univerfality of his ge- 
nius and knowledge. In 1754, he 
made a voyage to Holland, and by 
walking on foot, or travelling in the 
tranfcootes, he got acquainted with moft 
of the works of art there, and in the 
Low Countries. In 1759, he was ho- 
noured by the Royal Society with 
their gold medal, for his paper en- 
titled, *« An Experimental Enquiry 
concerning the natural Powers of Wa- 
ter and Wind toturn Mills, and other 
Machines depending on a circular Mo- 
tion.” This paper, he fays, was the 
refult of experiments made on work- 
ing models in the years 1752 and 
1753, but not communicated to the 
fociety till 1759, before which time 
he had an opportunity of putting the 
effet of thefe experiments into real 
practice, in a variety of cafes, and 
for various purpofes, fo as to affure 
the fociety he had found them to an- 
{wer. . 

Here we fee Mr. Smeaton, in his 
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27th and 28th year, make models, and 
experiments therewith, by which the 
powers of wind and water are found 
to be able to do more, by at leaft one 
third, than it was known they could 
do before. This improvement, with- 
out any other, ihews the value cf his 
hfe to this country. To enable mills, 
and all other circular motions depend- 
ing on water and wind, to do at leatt 
one third more bufinefs than they did 
before, is to this country (greatly de- 
pending on its manufactures) a bene- 
fit beyond calculation. 

Mr. Smeaton made confiderable im- 
provements in the air pump. He 
conilruéted one en fuch a principle, 
as to be able to rarefy air a thoufand 
times; whereas the common. air- 
pemps, eiteemed good in their kind, 
and in complete order, never rarefied 
3t above one hundred and forty times. 
His air-pump had only one barrel, 
was worked with much more eafe 
than any other, aad aéted alfo as a 
condenling engine, by the very fim- 
pie apparatus of turning a cock: fo 
that it was a univerfal engine, for 
fhowing any effect arifing from an al- 
teration in the denfity or {pring of 
the air. 

In December 1755, the Eddyftone 
Lighthoufe was burnt down. The 
proprietors being defirous of rebuild- 
ing it in the mott fubftantial manner, 
enquired of the earl of Macclefild, 
then prefident of the Royal Seciety, 
who he thought the mott proper per- 
fon to rebuild it. His lordihip re- 
commended Mr. Smeaton. 

Mr. Smeaton undertook the work, 
and completed it in the fummer of 

-1759- Of this, he has given an am- 
ple defcription, in a volume publifhed 
in 1791. ‘This work appears to be, 
in a great meafure, a hiftory of four 
years of his life, in which the origi- 
nality of his genius, his great ala- 
erity, induftry, and perieverance, are 
fuily diiplayed. 

Though Mr. Smeaton completed 
the building of the Eddyfione Light- 
houfe in 1759, (a work that does 
him fo much credit) yet it appears 








he did not foon get into full bufinefs 
as a civil engineer; for, in 17645 
while in Yorkthire, he offered him- 
felf a candidate for one of the re- 
ceiverthips of the Derwentwater eftate; 
and, on the 31{t of December, in that 
year, he was appointed, at a full 
board of Greenwich Hofpital, in a 
manner highly flattering to himfelf ; 
when two other perfons, powerfully 
{upported, were candidates for the 
employment. In this appointment 
he was very happy, by the affiftance 
and abilities of his partner Mr. Wal- 
ton, one of the prefent receivers, who 
taking upon himfelf the management 
and accounts, left Mr. Smeaton lei- 
fure and opportunity to exert his abi- 
lities on public works, as well as to 
make many improvements in the 
Mills, and in the eftates of Green- 
wich Hofpital. By the year 1775» 
he had fo much bufinefs, as a civil 
engineer, that he wifhed to refign 
this appointment, and would have 
done it then, had not his friends, the 
late Mr. Stuart, the hofpital furveyor, 
and Mr. Ibbetfon, their fecretary, 
prevailed upon him to continue in the 
office about two years longer. 

Mr. Smeaton having now got into 
fuil bufinefs as a civil engineer, our 
limits will not permit us to enumerate 
the variety of concerns in which he 
was engaged. A few only can be 
mentioned : he made the river Calder 
navigable ; a work that required great 
fkill and judgment, owing to the very 
impetuous floods in that river. He 
planned and attended the execution of 
the great Canal in Scotland, for con- 
veying the trade of the country, ei- 
ther to the Atlantic or German Ocean ; 
and having brought it to the place 
originally intended, he declined a 
handfome yearly falary, in order that 
he might attend to the multiplicity 
of his other bufinefs. 

On the opening of the great arch 
at London-bridge, the excavation a- 
round and under the fterlings was fo 
confiderable, that the bridge was 
thought to be in great danger of 
falling. He was then in —e_" 
an 
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and was fent for by exprefs, and ar- 
rived with the utmoft difpatch, on 
a Saturday morning, when the ap- 
prehenfions of the bridge falling were 
io general, that few would pais over 
er under it. ‘He applied himfelf im- 
mediately to examine it, and to 
found about the fterlings as minutely 
as he cou!d, and the committee being 
called together, adopted his advice, 
wiich was, to repurchafe the ftones 
that had been taken from the middle 
pier, then lying in Moorfields, and 
‘to throw them into the river to guard 
the fterlings *. Nothing fhews the 
apprehenficns of the bridge falling, 
more than the alacriry with which his 
a:lvice was purfued. ‘The ttones were 
repurchafed that day. Horles, caris, 
and barges were got ready, and they 
began the work on Sunday morning. 
Thus ir. Smeaton, in all probability, 
faved London Bridge from falling, 
aud fecured it till more effectual me- 
thods could be taken. 

in the f{ummer of 1771, he was en- 
gaged with Mr. John Holmes of tie 
Strand, in a joint purchafe of the 
works for fupplying Deptford and 
Greenwich with water. ‘Th’s under- 
taking had been, for a long feries of 
years, a lojing purfuit to all former 
proprietors. Under the management 
of Mr. Smeaton, however, it was 


brougiit to be of general ute to thote 


it was intended for, and moderately 
beneficial to himifelf and his partner. 
The vait variety of mills Mr. Smea- 
ton coniiructed, fo greatly to the fa- 
tisfaction and advantage of the own- 
ers, will fhew the great ufe he made 
of his experiments in 1752 and 17533 
and indeed he fearcely truited to 
theory in any cafe where he could 
have an opportunity to inveftigate it 
by experiment; and for this he built 
a fteam engine at Aufthorpe, and 
made experiments thereon, purpolely 


to afcertain the power of Newcomen’s 
fleam engine, which he improved 
and brought to a far greater degree 
of certainty, both ia its conftraction 
and powers, than it was before. 

Mr. Smeaton, during many years 
of his life, was a conitant attendant 
on parliament, his opinion being con- 
tinually called for; and here his 
ftrength of judgment and perfpicuity 
of expreflion had its full dfplay. It 
was his confiant cuftom, when applied 
to plan or fupport any meafure, to 
make himielf fully acquainted with 
it, and fee its merits before he would 
be engaged in it. By this caution, 
added to the clearnefs of his defcrip- 
tion, and the integrity of his heart, 
he feldom tailed having the bill he 
{upported carried into an act of par- 
liament. No one was heard with 
more attention, nor had any ene ever 
more confidence placed in his teiti- 
mony. In the courts of law, he had 
feveral compliments paid him from 
the bench by lord Mansfield and 
others, for the new light he threw oa 
difficult fubjeéts. 

About the year 1785, Mr. Smca- 
ton’s health began to decline, and he 
then took the refolution to endeavour 
to avoid all the bufinefs he could, fo 
that he might have leilure to publifh 
an account of his inventions and 
works, which was certainly the firft 
wilh of his heart; for he has oftee 
faid, that he thought he could not 
render fo much fervice to his country, 
as by doing that. He got only his 
account of the Eddvilone Lighthoufe 
completed, and fome preparations to 
his intended Treatife on Mills; for 
he could not refift the folicitations of 
his friends in various works; and Mr. 
Aubert, whom he greatly loved and 
refpected, being chofen chairman of 
Ramfgate Harbour, prevailed upon 
him to accept the place of engineer to 


* This method of {topping the impetuous ravages of water, he had pra&tifed before 
with fucceis, on the river Calder, In the neighbourhood of Wakefield, a great flood 
had made a confiderable paflage over the land: this he ftopped at the bank of the river, 
by throwing in a quantity of large rough ttones, which (the fand and other ma- 
terials, wathed down by the river, filling up their interftices) became a barrier to 


keep the river in its ufual coure. 
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that harbour; and to their joint ef- 
forts, the public is chietly indebted, 
for the improvemenis that have been 
made there within thefe few years ; 
which fully appears in a report that 
Mr. Smeaton gave in to the board of 
truftees in 1791, which they imme- 
diately publiihed. In 1792, Mr. 
Smeaton being at Autthorpe, walking 
in his garden, on the 16th of Septem- 
ber, was ftruck with the paify, and 
died the 28th of O@ober. In his 
illnefs Mr. Holmes had feveral letters 
from him, figned with his name, but 
written and figned by another’s pen. 
The diction of them thewed the ftreng:h 
of his mind had not left him.—In one, 
written the 26th of September, after 
minutely defcribing his health end 
feelings, he fays, ‘ in confequence of 
the turegoing, [ conclude mytelf nine 
tenths dead, and the greateit favour 
the Almighty can do me (as I think) 
will be to complete the other part; 
but as it is likely to be a lingering 
illnefs, it is only in his power to fay 
when that is likely to happen,’ 

Mr. Smeaton had a warmth of ex- 
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prefiion, that might appear to thofe 
who did not know him well, to border 
on harfhnefs; but thofe more inti- 
mately acquainted with him, knew it 
arofe from the intenfe application of 
his mind, which was always in the 
purfuit of truth, or engaged in invettt- 
gating difhcult fubjetts. He would 
femetimes break out haftily, when 
any thing was faid that did not tally 
with his ideas; and he would not give 
up any thing he argued for, till his 
mind was convinced by found rea- 
foning. In all the focial duties of 
life he was exemplary. He was a moft 
affectionate hufband, a gocd father, a 
zealous friend, always ready to aflitt 
thofe he refpeéted, and often before 
it was pointed out to him in what 
way he could ferve them. He was a 
lover and encourager of merit where- 
ever he found it; and many men are 
in a great meafure indebted for their 
pre‘ent fituation to his affiftance and 
advice. Asa a companion, he was al- 
ways entertaining and inftructive ; and 
none could fpend their time in his 
company without improvement. 


A Curicus Infence of PATRIOTISM in an In1sH MALEFACTOR. 


N the 3d of June 1734, one 

Michael Ca rmody, wu journey~ 
man weaver, was .executed in tae 
county of Cork, in Ireland. His 
branch of bufinefs had been long in a 
very declining way, Owing to the 
wearing of cottons, which was highly 
ceftruciive to the woollen manu- 
facture, and ix general injurious to the 


kingdom. Tue ciiminal was drefled 
in cotton ; aud uot only the hangman, 


but the gallows, was decorated with 
cotton too. When Carmody was 
brought to the place of execation, his 
whole thoughts were turned upon the 
dittreffes of bis country; and inftead 
of making uie of his lat moments with 
the prieft, the poor fellow addreifed 
the furrounding multitude in the fol- 
lowing extraordinary oration: * Give 


ear, O good people, to the words ofa 
dying finner. | 
§ 


confefs I have been 


guilty of many crimes that neceffity 
obliged me to commit ; whch ftarving 
condition 1 was in, I am well a‘lured, 
was occafioned by the fearcity of mo- 
ney that has proceeded fiom the great 
difcouragement of our woollen manu- 
factures. 

‘ Therefore, good Chriftians, con- 
fider, that if you go on to fuppreis 
your own goods by wearing fuch cot« 
tons as [ am now clothed in, you will 
bring your country into milery, which 
will confequently {warm with iuch un- 
happy malefactors as your prefent ob- 
ject is, and the blood of every mifera- 
ble felon that will hang, after this 
warning from the gallows, will lie at 
your doors. 

And if you have any regard for 


ns 


the prayers of an expiring mortal, [ 
beg you will not buy of the hangman 


ths cotton garments that now adorn 
the 
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the gallows, becaufe I can’t reft quict 
in my grave if I /houdd je the very 
things worn that brought me to mi- 
tery, thievery, and this untimely end ; 
all which I pray of the gentry to 
hinder their children and fervants, 
for their own characters fakes, though 
they have no tendernefs for their 
country, becaufe none will hereafter 


2st - 


wear cottons, but oyfter-women, cri- 
minals, whores, huckftérs, and com- 
mon hangmen.’ 

Perhaps, fentiments of a more pa- 
triotic nature could not have been ut- 
tered by a Sydney or a Ruilell, than 
what were exprefied in the coarfe un- 
itudied harangue of this unfortuaate 
malefaQor. 


An Account of NORTHUMBERLAND: With a neat and 
accurate Ma of that County. 


OrTHUMEERLAND received its 
name from being fituated to the 
north of the Humber. In the Saxon 
heptarchy it was a part of the king- 
dgom of the Northumbrians, which 
contained not only the county now 
called Northumberland, but alfo York- 
fhire, Laacathire, Durham, Cumber- 
Jand, and Weftmorland. It is feated 
in the extremity of England next to 
Scotland, and is bounded on the eatt 
by the German ocean; on the fouth 
by the bill: pric of Durham ; on the 
weft and fouth-weft by Cumberland; 
and on the north-weft and north by 
Scotland, from which it is feparated 
by the river Tweed. It extends about 
feventy miles in length from north to 
fouth, and fifty in breadth fram eait to 
welt. It contains twelve market- 
towns, and 460 parifhes. It lies in 
the diocefe of Durham, and fends 
eight members to parliament, 

The air of this county is not fo 
cold as might be imagined from the 
Jatitude in which it lies; for its fitua- 
tion between two feas, in the nar- 
roweft part of England, gives it the 
advantage of having the cold mode- 
rated by the vapours of each ; and for 
this reafon the {now feldom lies long 
in Northumberland, except on the 
tops of high hills. The air is ex- 
tremely healthful; and the people, 
who generally live to a great age, 
are feldom athiéted with ficknefs. Vhe 
foil is various ; the eattern part fruit- 
ful, having very good wheat and moft 


forts of corn, with rich meadows on 
the banks of the rivers ; but the wef- 
tern part is generally barren, it be- 
ing moiltly heathy and mountainous. 
‘The fouth-ea!t part abounds with pit- 
coal; the fouth-wett angle has very 
rich lead mines, but very little wood. 
The county is well watered by rivers, 
the principal of which are the Tyne, 
Tweed, and Coquet. The former 
has two arms at a great diftance from 
each other, but are united a hittle 
above Hexham. South Tyne rifes in 
the north-eatt edge of Cumberland, 
but foon entering Northumberland, 
bends toward the eaft. North Tyne 
has its fource in the weftern part of 
Northumberland, ca'led Tyne-dale, 
then running to the fouth-eaft, it re- 
ceives the river Reed, and joins South 
Tyne, near Hexham, whence it runs 
ealtward by Newcaftle into the Ger- 
man ocean. ‘The Tweed is the 
boundary between this county and 
Scotland, in the latter of which it 
rifes, and having entered Northum- 
berland, purfues its courfe to the 
north-eaft, till ic reaches the German 
ocean at Berwick. ‘The Coguet rifes 
on the weftern border of the county, 
near Scotland, and taking a winding 
courfe in an eattern direétion, dil- 
charges itfelf into the German ocean, 
oppofite the brtle iland which bears 
its name. Alnwick is the county- 
town; but the largcft and richeft is 
Newcaftle. 
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OsseRvATIoNns on the Diseases in September 1793. 


—s E {mailpox increafed in frequency during this month, and were almoft 
univerfally confluent, but did not on the whole prove very fatal. The 
hooping-cough was likewife common, but rather mild. New-bors infants 
Were more than ufual affected with the thrush, and likewife with flight 
catarrhs, both of which yielded very readily to the accuftomed remedies. 
Agues were likewife common, but their origin could in general be traced to 
a refidence in a low and marthy fituation in the country; they did not prove 
obftinate. Peripneumonic and pleuretic affections were rather frequent to- 
ward the middle of the month, but were not fevere, and yielded readily to 
- bleeding and antiphlogiftic remedies. The croup, which had been dormant 
for feveral months, again prevailed: as this is a difeafe which fcarcely admits 
of a cure unlefs in its early ftage, and as from the mildnefs of the fymptoms 
on its firft attack, it occafions no apprehenfions to perfons unaccuftomed 
thereto, it may not be improper to give fome account of it. on feems to 
be the predifpofing caufe to this difeafe, which acts more powerfully when 
united with mcifture : it is met with molt frequently in low and marthy fitua- 
tions, particularly in the neighbourhood of the fea, and more efpecially if 
open to the eait, or north ; it docs not appear to be contagious ; and it very 
rarely attacks infants at the breaft, or children above ten years of age, but 
between thefe periods ; and the nearer they are to the time of weaning, the 
more liable are they tothe dileafe. Jt makes its attack, in general, with the 
common {ymptoms of catarrh (though now and then the diftinguithiog marks 
of the complaint appear at firit) thefe are foon {fucceeded by fever, accom- 
panied with a fenfe of sightnefs acro’s the chett, and a difficulty in refpiration, 
though not any in deglutition ; but the diftinguifhing fymptom of the difeafe, 
is a peculiar noife or thrillnefs in coughing or fpeaking, and even in refpira- 
tion, as if the air was fotced through a metallic tube. Thongh the cough is 
in general dry, yet films, accompanied with a fluid having the appearance of 
purulent matter, are fometimes expectorated, and occafionally a tube of con- 
creted mucus, having the form of the windpipe, has been coughed up. It 
has proved fatal in one or two days from its attack, but in general it runs 
on to four or five; a fpafmodic affection of the windpipe, and an inability to 
breathe, feizes on the patient, who in general expires fuddenly in this way. 
On diffe&tion, the trachea is in general found lined with thickened mucus, 
refembling a membrane, which in fome inftances nearly filled up the cavity; 
underneath this is a fluid refembling purulent matter, with which the drouche 
are likewife very much loaded. It appears to be a truiy’ imfammatory 
difeafe. General as well as topical bleedings in the early part of the difeafe 
are much to be depended on; leeches applied to the throat, and the bleeding 
encouraged by fomenting with warm water, prove very ufeful ; a blifter may 
afterward be applied to the fame part: active emetics fhould by no means 
be omitted, but frequently adminiitered during the continuance of the dif- 
eafe ; and inhaling warm vapours, particularly thofe arifing from vinegar 
mixed with boiling water, prove ufeful ; the bowels fhould likewife be kept 
in a gentle laxative ftate. Vitriolated zinc has been particularly recom- 
mended as an emetic; but it does not feem to poffefs any fuperiority over 
other emetics, except from the quality it has of more fpeedily exciting the 
ftomach to ation ; it may therefore be given in thofe cafes, where the danger 
is fo urgent as to to render it unfate co wait for the operation of other 
anetics, 
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The History of KNowLenGE, LEARNING, and Taste, 
in Great Britain, during the Reign of Queen ELISABETH: 
Part the Fourth and Laf! : Continued from Page 173. 


[From the New Annual Regifter, for the Year 1792.] 


WE come now to an object of 
great confequence in the hiftory of 
knowledge during this reign; and 
that is, the ftate of female literature. 
Here we mutt begin with her, ma- 
jelty herfelf, the iliuftrious queen 
Klifabeth ; ard in fo doizg we pay 
not a compliment to her ran”, but 
her merit. She was truiy, and fub- 
ftantially learned, having fludied the 
beit ancient as well as modern au- 
thors, and being an uncommon mil- 
trefs of the Greek and Roman tongues. 
"The confinement and perfecutions of 
her youth afforded {cope for the ac- 
guifition of eminent intellectual at- 
tainments ; and Roger Afcham was 
one of her preceptors. How well 
fkilled fhe was in the Greek lan- 
guage, was manifeit from her writing 
a comment on Plato, and from her 
tranflating into Latin a dialogue of 
Xenophon, two orations of Ifocrates, 
and a play of Euripides. Into Eng- 
lith the traaflated Plutarch de Curio- 
fitate. Her verfions from Latin au- 
thors into her own tongue were 
Boethius’s Confolation of Philofophy, 
Salluit’s Jugurthine War, and part 
of Horace’s Art of Poetry. With 
her general learning, queen Elifabeth 
united an uncommon readinefs in 
{peaking the Latin language; a ta- 
Jent which fome very good {choiars 
do not pofiefs; though it was more 
frequent in that age than it is in the 

refent. This talent fhe difplayed in 
tnree orations; one delivered in the 
univerfity of Cambridge, and two in 
the univerfity of Oxford. An extraor- 
dina:y infance of her ability in this 
way was exhibited in a rapid piece of 
eloquence with which fhe interrupted 
an infolent ambafiador from Poland. 
* Having ended her oration, fhe, 
lion-like, rifing,’ fay the hiltcrians, 
¢ daunted the malapert orator no lefs 
with her ftately port and majeitic 
departure, than with the tartnels of 


her princely checks ; and turning to 
the train of her attendants, faid,’ 
** God’s death! my lords, I have 
been forced this day to {cour up my 
old Latin that hath long lain ruft- 
ing.” By her contemporaries Eli- 
fabeth has been highly extolled for 
her peetry; but this mutt be fet down 
to the flattery of the age. However, 
fhe had a capacity for Latin verti- 
fication. We leave it to the more 
copious narrator, to take notice cf 
her tranflations from the French, her 
prayers and meditations, her {peeches 
in parliament, and her letters ; which 
laft are difperfed, in vaft numbers, 
through a variety of collections. 

The beautiful, the unfortunate, and 
the imprudent Mary queen of Scots 
has been ranked as an author, and 
fhe is entitled to the charaéter. With 
her great rival Ejlifabeth, indeed, 
fhe makes but a feeble comparifon, 
having been far inferior to her in 
deep iearning. She rather excelled 
in thofe lighter parts of literature that 
were fafhionable in the court wherein 
fle had been educated. To the 
Greek tongue fhe was probably an 
entire ftranger; but that fie was 
acquainted with the Latin, was ap- 
parent from her writing poems in 
that language, as well as in the French 
and the Scotch. She compofed alfo, 
a ‘ Confclation of her long Imprifon- 
ment, and royal Advice to her Son.’ 
Many of her Letters occur in pub- 
lic libraries, and are frequently find- 
ing their way to the prefs, in con- 
fequence of the minute attention to 
hiltorical information which is now 
fo generally prevalent. As to the 
famous Letters to James, earl of 
Bothwell, which have been fo much 
the fubje&t of controverfy and de- 
bate, it is no part of the prefent 
narrative to enquire into their au- 
thentrcity. 

Cuiung fuch high rank, we-in- 
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troduce the name of Elifabeth Jane 
Welton. She had, it is faid, great 
natural talents, which were much im- 
proved by a polite education. Many 
languages were underftocd by her, 
and fhe was particularly intelligent 
in the Latin tongue; in which fhe 
wrote feveral things both in proie 
and verfe with very good fuccefs. 
Such was the eflimation in which 
her performances were held, that fhe 
was taken notice of by fome of the 
moft learned forcigners of the time, 
and was honoured with their cor- 
refpondence. The praifes they be- 
{towed upon her were copious, and 
even Scaliger was one of her en- 
comiafts. As her life was principally 
{pent abroad, fhe was more known 
to the learned upon the continent 
than to her own countrymen. How- 
ever, her fame extended to England ; 
for Mr. Evelyn gave her a place in 
his Catalogue of Learned Women; 
Mr. Philips has introduced her a- 
mong his Female Poets; and Mr. 
Farnaby has ranked her, in the poe- 
tical line, with fir ‘Thomas More, 
Alabafter, and other names of emi- 
nence. Itwas Latin poetry to which 
Mrs. Wefton chiefly devoted herfelf. 
We apprehend that part of the ap- 
plaufes which have been lavifhed upon 
her may be imputed to the good na- 
ture and perfonal refpeét of her con- 
temporaries, and to the ready ac- 
quiefcence of fucceeding writers. 

Mary Sidney, countefs of Pem- 
broke, and the beloved fifter of the 
matchlefs (as he is often called) fir 
Philip Sidney, has a claim to be 
here remembered. Having the ad- 
vantages of the beft education, fhe 
acquired fuch accomplifhments of 
mind as to make an honourable ap- 
pearance among the literati of the 
time, and to draw from them ample 
teitimonies of her merit. Two works, 
which were publithed by her, were 
only tranflations; one being ¢ A Dil- 
courfe of Life and Death;’ and the 
other, ‘ The Tragedie of Antonie.’ 
Lady Pembroke was not only learned 
herfelf, but appears to have been a 
patronefs of letters. 


But among the women of this pe- 
riod who were devoted to the fludy 
of literature, the principal place feems 
to be due to the four daughters of 
fir Anthony Cooke. Theie ladies 
deferve to be fomewhat particularly 
injitted upon; and the rather, as 
we fhall hence be enabled the mors 
exatily to appreciate the kinds and 
degrees of knowledge which then 
prevailed in the female world. The 
cldeit of fir Anthony Cook’s daugh- 
ters was Mildred, who, being put 
under the tuition of Mr. Laurence, 
an eminent Grecian, fully aniwered 
the care and pains that were taken 
in her education. In due time the 
became excellently acquainted with 
the Greck and Latin tongues, and 
efpecially with the former. This ap- 
peared in a letter which fhe wrote 
to the univerfity of Cambridge, in 
that language. Her reading was not 
confined to the clafiic writers of Greece 
only, but extended likewife to the 
ancient chriftian fathers. Among the 
reft, fhe took great delight in pe- 
rufing Bafil, Cyr1, Chryfoitom : and 
Gregory Nazianzen. A piece of 
St. Chryfoitom’s was tranflated from 
the original, into the Englith lan- 
guage. She was, likewile, a pa- 
tronefs of literature. Befide being 
converfant in ancient learning, fhe 
had an admirable underftanding, and 
is faid to have been a good politician. 
Nor will this be thought furprifing, 
confidering her intelleétual powers, 
and that, for more than forty and two 
years, fhe was the wife of the il- 
luftrious ilatefiman William Cecil, lord 
Burleigh. As an evidence of her 
political talents, Mr. Ballard has pro- 
duced a letter written by her to fir 
William Fitzwilliams, at that time 
Jord deputy of Ireland, which con- 
tains fome excellent advice, and fhews 
that fhe was not only a woman of 
great good fenfe, but well acquainted 
with the world. Five days after her 
deceafe, lord Burleigh wrote what 
he calls a Meditation on the Death 
of his Lady, in which her zeal for 
the maintenance of learning is par- 
ticularly remembered. 


Anne, 
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Anne, the fecond daugiiter of fir 
Anthony Cooke, becime the wife of 
the lord-keeper, fir Nicholas Bacon, 
and was the mother of the illultrious 
Francis Bacon. She had the fame 
Kberal education which was beftowed 
upon her elder fier, and perhaps 
ender the fame tutor. Having added 
much acquired knowledge to great 
natural endowments, fhe made an 
eminent figure among the literati of 
that period, and hence acquired fo 
extracrdinary a reputation, that fhe 
is faid to have been conflituted go- 
vernefs to King Edward the Sixth. 
Hf this be a fact, it is a very fur- 
prifing one; fince fhe could not be 
much more than twenty-five years 
ef age at the death of that young 
monarch, and only nineteen years 
oid when ke began to reign. How- 
ever that matter may fiand, it is 
certain that fhe early became diftin- 
goilhed for piety, virtue, and learn- 
sug, and that fhe was fkilled in the 
Greek, Latin, and Italian tongues. 
Before fhe married fir Nicholas Ba- 
con, ihe had given to the world a 
tpecimen of her literary induftry, in 
eramfating, out of Tralian mto fng- 
Jith, twenty-five fermons, writien by 
Barnardine Ochine, a celebrated di- 
vine of that age, concerning the pre- 
deftination anc election of God. Not 
Jong after her marriage, lady Bacon 
again employed her pen, much to 
her own honour, and to the advan- 
sage of her country. At that time 
the Roman Catholics in genera!, and 
the Englifh fugitives in particular, 
andufirioutly applied all the learning, 
wit, and malice they were poffefied 
of, to the purpofes of blackening the 
reformation of the church of England, 
and of bringing our excellent reform- 
er3 into contempt. Pope Pius the 
Fourth had called the council of 
‘Creat, and had fent his nuncio, 
Jviartiningo, to invite queen B:ifabeth 
to accede to it. The chief -princes 
of Cariftendom iaterpofed, I:kewife, 
by lctters to her majeity, foliciting 
her to entertain the nuncio, and fub- 
git to the council, At {ach a crifis, 
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it was.deemed neceffary to give the 
world an account of what had been 
done in the Engliih parliament, and 
of the reafons on which it had pro- 
ceeded; and to retort the many ac- 
cufations that had been brought a- 
gainft our church by the papifts. On 
this cccafion, the learned, eloquent, 
and mafteily pen of the incompa- 
rable bifiop Jewel was employed, in 
drawing up, in the Latin tongue, an 
‘ Apology for the Church of Eng- 
land.” ‘his tafk he performed to 
the infinite {atisfaction of the reform- 
ed churches, and to the fhame and 
confufion of the Romanifts. As the 
book made a great noife :n the world, 
and excited no {mall degree-of alarm 
among the advocates of the popith 
communion, the common people of 
England were ecarneftly defirous of 
becoming acquainted with its con- 
tents. fut the literary men of that 
period being whol!y engaged in re- 
futing the calumnies raiied by the 
papitis, and in aniwering the nume- 
rous feditious libels which fiwarmed 
hither frem Louvain, Douay, and 
ther places, lady Bacon determined 
to gratify the cuniefity of the public, 
and to promote the ed fication of her 
countrymen, by tranflating bifhop 
Jewel’s work. The veriion is faid 
not only to be faithful, but elegant, 
due regard being had to the time in 
which it was made. When the tran- 
flation was finifhed, lady Bacon fent 
the copy to archbifhop Parker for 
his peruial, as a perfon to whom the 
care of the church of England, and 
of its dotirine, chiefly belonged. 
Another copy was fent by her to 
bithop Jewel, to be overlooked by 
him, lett fhe fhould in any poiit 
have miftaken his meaning. ‘The 
tranilation was accompanied by an 
epiltle to him in Greek, which he 
anfwered in the fame language. Both 
the bifhop and the archbuhop, after 
eading over the verfion, found it 
to be io corre€l, as not to require 
the alteration of a fingle word. Lady 
Bacon muft undoubtedly have been 
an excellent Latinift, and have tho- 
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roughly entered into the fpirit of 
the work, when the original author 
of it could find nothing to amend in 
her tranflation. A letter written to 
her by the archb:fhop on the oc- 
cafion, and which is preferved by 
Ballard, is highly to her honour. 
‘That her literary reputation extended 
beyond her own country, is evident 
from the famous Theodore Beza’s 
dedication to her of his Meditations. 
ln Birch’s Memoirs of the Keign of 
Queen Elifabeth, lady Bacon’s name 
frequently occurs; and we there meet 
with fome of her letters at full length, 
ond with extracts from cthers of them, 
which will fully juitify the tellowing 
character given of her by the hitto- 
tian now mentioned. * She frequently 
mtroduces Greek as well as Latin 
into her letters, fometimes with a 
view of fecrecy, but more commonly 
from the cuftom of that ave, wherein 
fuch an intermixture of languages had 
lefs the a'r of pedantry and affecta- 
tion than it would have in the pre- 
fent. She was very {trict in the du- 
ties of piety, and inclined to the prin- 
ciples of the puritans, to whom her 
hufband had not been thought unfa- 
vourable: but her temper feems to 
have been fevere and peevith, efpe- 
cially in the latter years of her life, 
when it was probably affeled by her 
ill health. Her advices and remon- 
firances to her elder fon Anthony, 
were generally delivered in a ftyle 
of authority, and in terms of re- 
proach, which rendered them lefs 
acceptable and effectual than other- 
wife they might have been.’ 
Elifabeth, the third daughter of 
fir Anthony Cooke, and who was 
married, firft, to fir Thomas Hobby, 
and, fecondly to John, lord Raffel, 
fon and heir to Francis Ruftel, earl 
of Bedford, enjoyed the fame liberal 
education which was beftowed upon 
her fifters, and was equally happy 
in improving the advantages con- 
ferred upon her. Such was her pro- 
grefs in the learned languages, that 
the gained the applaufes of the molt 
eminent fcholars of that age. It was 


3 


obferved by fir Join Harrington, that 
if Madam Vittoria, an Italian lady, 
deferved to have her name celebrated 
and tranfmitted to pofterity by Ariofto, 
for writing fome verfes in the maa- 
ner of an epitaph, after his deceafe; 
no lefs commendation was due to 
the lady betore us, who diitinguithed 
hertelf ftil more in a fimilar ipecies 
cf writing. Poetical inicriptions and 
epitaphs were a favourite kind of 
composition with lady Ruifel. She 
wrote ep taphs tor her fon, daughter, 
brother, fiiter, and a venerable old 
friend, in we Grevk, Latin, and 
Englith tongues. The tomb in which 
were depofited the remains of her 
firit hufband ur Thomas Hobby, and 
of hs brother fir Philip Hobby, was 
adorned by her with large infcrip- 
tions in Latin and Englifh verte. 
Egual, or rather fuperior honour, was 
paid by her to the memory of her 
fecond hufband, lord Roffel, who 
died before his father. A noble mo- 
nument having been erected to him 
in the abbey church of Weftminiter, 
his furviving lady embellifhed it not 
only with Latin and Enghth, bert 
with Greek infcriptions. Lady Ruffel 
tranflated, out of French into Eng- 
liuh, a tract, entithd, ‘A way of 
Reconciliation of a good and learned 
Man, touching the true Nature and 
Subftance of the Body and Blood of 
Chritt.? ‘This work was dedicated 
to her only daughter, Anne Herbert, 
wife to Henry lord Herbert; and the 
dedication is concluded with a te- 
traitic in Latin verfe, expreffive of 
good wilhes, fu:table to the opening 
of a new year. It is evident, from 
a letter written by her to lord trea- 
{urer Burleigh, relative to the con- 
duét of one of her fons by fir Thomas 
Hobby, that the was a woman of un- 
common fenfe and fpirit. 

Katherine, the fourth daughter of 
fir Anthony Cooke, and who was 
married to Henry Killegrew, efq. 
afterward knighted, has had a place 
juitly afligned her among the learned 
ladies ‘of the age, though fhe does 
not appear to have been the — 
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of any diftin&t and feparate treatife. 
Her natural genius being improved 
by the fame excellent education which 
was beftowed upon her filters, the 
became famous for her knowledge 
in the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin 
tongues, and for her {kill in poctry. 
A thost fpecimen of her talent in 
that art has been preferved by ‘fir 
John Harrington and Dr. ‘Thomas 
Fuller. On the monumert erected 
to her memory, is an inicription 
compofed by herfe'f. Both the fmall 
pieces we have mentioned were writ- 
ten in Latin. ‘The death of lady 
Killegrew was lamented in va.ious 
epitaphs. Her fifter, lady Ruflel, 
wrote one, partly in Greek and part- 
ly in Latin verfe. ‘Three others, in 
Latin verfe, were written by Robert 
Mafon Forman, minifter of the re- 
formed French church in London, by 
Andrew Melvin, and by William 
Chark. Such of our readers as are 
curious to fee thefe produtiions, may 
find them in Ballard. 

We have been te mere particular 
in our account of the ladies who dif- 
tinguifhed themfelves by their intel- 
letual accomplifhments in queen 
Elifabeth’s reign, as it will lead us 
to fome obfervations on the general 
ftate of female literature in that pe- 
riod. It has been remarked by Mr. 
Wotton, that no age was fo pro- 
dudctive of learned women as the {ix- 
teenth century. Speaking of the 
flourifhing condition of learning in 
that century, he fays, it was fo very 
modifh, that the fair fex feemed to 
believe that Greek and Latin added 
to their charms; and that Plato and 
Ariftotle, untranflated, were frequent 
ornaments of their clofets.: * One 
would think by the effects, that it 
was a proper way of educating them, 
fince there are no accounts in hiftory 
of fo many great women in any one 
age, as are to be found between the 
years fifteen and fixteen hundred.’ 
Erafmus, alfo, defcribing thofe times, 
fays, ‘Scena rerum humanarum in- 
vertitur : monarchi literas nefciunt et 
sr % libris indulgent. —Beilum ef 
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eum fexum ad prifca exempla {fe 
poilliminio recipere.’ ¢ The fcene of 
human affairs is chaeged: the monks 
are ignorant of literature, and wo- 
men are fond of books.—lIt is a 
pleafing circumitance, that the fe- 
nale ex fhould at length have re- 
courfe to the ancient examples.’ 
Learning was then held in fuch high 
ciimation, that feveral great men 
were dejfirous that their daughters 
fhould be poffeiied of it, as well as 
their fons. The examples of king 
Heary the eighth, in the education 
of me princefles Mary and Elifabeth, 
and of fir Thomas More with regard 
to Mrs. Roper, are thought to have 
chiefly contributed to the mtroducticn 
of this cuitom. There can be na 
doubt but that the conduct of perfons 
fs illuttrious would have much effect 
on the fentiments of our countrymen, 
and be productive of imitation. But, 
beiide this, there was a concurrence 
of other cavies; fuch as the recent 
origin of printing ; the curiofity hence 
excited in the human mind; the ad- 
miration with which the ancient wri- 
ters, fo lately brought to light, were 
contemplated ; and the diitinguifhed 
honour that arofe from literary pur- 
jvits. In ihort, the general fpirit of 
the age nourifhed the principle of 
training up women in learning. Nor 
was aflight degree of learning deem- 
ed fatlicient for them. They were 
rendered complete m ftrefies of the 
Greek and Latin, as well as of the 
modern languages. ‘Their reading 
was not confined to the claffic au- 
thors, but comprehended the fathers 
of the church. ‘They cou'd write 
Greek epifiles, and compofe Greek 
verfes. It fhould be remembered, 
however, that the literature of the 
women of that period extended com- 
paratively but to a few perfons, and 
thofe only of confiderable rank, the 
generality of the female fex being in 
a ftate of ignorance. There was 


by no means that diffufion of know- 
ledge, that cultivation of mind, that 
tafte for books, which we now meet 
with m almof every company of la» 
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dies. Neither do we find that the 
learned women of the fixteenth cen- 
tary produced fach works as have 
continued to be read much by polte- 
rity. The moft important production 
of any of fir Anthony Cooke’s daugh- 
ters, was lady Bacon’s tranflation of 
Bifhop Jewel’s Apology; and yet, 
who but an antiquary will now feek 
for it, or give himfelf the trouble of 
perufing it? Not a fingle poetefs, 
deferving to be mentioned, arofe in 
this country till the feventeenth cen- 
tury. ‘The duchefs of Newcaftle, 
Mrs, Katherine Philips, and Mrs. 
Behn, appear to have been the firtt 
who could, in any degree, merit that 
appellation. If we come down to 
later times, we fhall be fenfible that, 
independently of poetry, the learned 
women of Ejiiabeth’s reign have been 
far exceeded by the ingenious ladies 
of the prefent age, both in the ge- 
neral and extenfive utility of their 
writings, and in the elegancies of 
compofition. There is a remark to 
be made concerning the difference 
between the literature of the ladies 
of the fixteenth century, and that 
of the women of more recent times. 
The former entered deeply iato the 
itudy of the ancient languages ; while 
the latter, befide acquiring a {kill 
in the modern tongues, efpecially 
the French and the Italian, have paid 
their principal attention to the culti- 
vation of general knowledge; though 
a few of them have been no {mall 
proficients in the learning of anti- 
quity.—Another circumftance obfer- 
vable in the learned ladies of the fix- 
teenth century is, that they were 
moft eminent for their piety. Reli- 
gion was deeply impreffled upon their 
minds, and, agreeably to the fathion 
of the times, religion was almoft the 
fule topic of their writings. 

In ipeaking concerning the ftate 
of mufic during the reign of queen 
Elifabeth, as we have not a {cien- 
tific knowledge of the fubje&, we 
fhall take Dr. Burney for our guide ; 
in doing which it is impoflible that 


we fhould fall into any material error. 


Elifabeth, as well as the other chil- 
dren of king Henry the eighth, had 
been taught mufic in the early part 
of life; and there is reafon to con- 
clude that fhe continued to amufe 
herfelf with it many years after fhe 
afcended the throne. Indeed, if fhe 
was ever able to execute any of the 
pieces that are preferved in a manu- 
fcript which goes under the name of 
© Queen Elifabeth’s Virginal Book,” 
fhe mutt have been a very great 
player: for fome of the pieces are fo 
dificult, that it would be fcarcely 
poflible to find a mafler in Europe 
who would undertake to play one 
of them at the end of a month’s 
practice. Such being her kill in the 
art, it might naturally be expeéted 
that fhe would be an encourager of 
mufic in general. Choral mufic in 
particular, which, in the zeal for 
reformation, had a multitude of ene- 
mies, was protected by her majefty. 
Her chapel eftablifhment was nearly 
the fame, in number and falary, as 
that of the two former reigns; and, 
perhaps, we never had fo juit a c'ain 
to equatity with the reft of Europes 
even whee mufic was the moft fuc- 
cefsfully cultivated, as at this period. 
There was, it is true, but little me- 
lody any where. Neverthelefs, with 
refpect to harmony, canon, fugue, 
and the laboured and learned contri- 
vances which were then chiefly flu- 
died and admired, fuch proofs can 
be produced of great abilities in the 
compofitions of our countrymen, that 
candid judges of their merit muft 
allow them to abound in every kind 
of excellence which at that time was’ 
known or expeted.- 

In 1559, the queen publifhed 4n- 
junctions for the Clergy ; in the for- 
ty-ninth of which there is one for 
choral mufic. According to this or- 
der, as plain-fong was retained in 
moft parifh churehes for the daily 
pfalms, fo in hér own chapels, and 
in the choir of all cathedrals, and 
fome colleges, the hymns were fung 
after a more melodious manner, with 
organs commonly, and fometimes 
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with other mufical inftruments, as 
the folemnity required. It was by 
the moderation, liberality, and intel- 
ligence of this injunction, that choral 
mufic was faved from utter extir- 
pation in England; for the oppofi- 
‘tion which was made to-this {pecies 
of mufic by the puritans, and the 
puritannically affected, was formi- 
dable in a high degree. Their vio- 
ence and outcry againft ‘ playing 
upon organs, curious fingin , and 
* tofling about the pfalms from fide 
to fide’? (meaning antiphonical, or 
alternate finging) were fo great, that 
they could only be reitrained by an 
exertion of ali the power and firm- 
nefs of which the queen was poffeffed. 
In a conteit fo arduous, and during 
the whole time in which the reforma- 
tion of the eccle”aftical laws was in 
agitation, the lovers of choral mufic, 
who had a veneration for this part 
of the folemn fervice of the church, 
trembled for its fafety.—TIwo pub- 
lications, by John Day, fixed the 
ftyle of this mufic for nearly a cen- 
tury. The movement of it was grave, 
the harmony grateful, and the con- 
trivance frequently ingenious. Mo- 
dern times, however, have charged 
this kind of mufic with obfcuring 
the fenfe of what was fung, by too 
frequent fugue; as well as by an 
utter inattention to the accent and 
expreffion of the words. But thefe 
imperfections were not peculiar to the 
productions of our own countrymen 
during the fixteenth century. ‘They 
were the general faults of the age; 
being equally prevalent in the com- 
pofitions for the church of every au- 
thor, in every language throughout 
Europe. 

Anether obje& of attention at that 
time was ‘ Metrical or Parochial 
Pfalmody,’ different from the plain- 
fong, or chaiiting, of cathedral and 
collegiate churches. ‘This fpecies of 
mufic was held in high eftimation by 
the reformers of religion, both at 
home and abroad, from Wickliffe 
down to John Knex. Greatly as it 
was admfred, and zcaloully as it was 
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contended for, true tafte muft find 
init much to becondemned. Though 
the promoters of it had each of them 
different ideas on the fubje& of fa- 
cred mufic, yet they agreed in ftrip- 
ping it of all the energy and embel- 
lithments of meafure and melody. The 
Calvinifts went fo far as to deprive it 
of harmony. Nor were the original 
inftitutes of pfalmody more favour- 
able to poetry than mufic ; for pro- 
fody, rhythm, and numerical ca- 
dence, are deftroyed by giving to 
each fyllable, whether long or {hort, 
a note of the fame length. However 
beautiful the poe:ical meafures may 
be in themfelves, when they are {ung 
in a drawling and ifochronouws man- 
ner, they not only afford no plea‘ure 
to the ear, but are fcarcely intel- 
ligible. , 
Several of the Pfalms had been 
tranflated into metre previoufly to 
queen Elifabeth’s reign; but the en- 
tire verfion of the Pialter was not 
publithed till 1562, when it was 
tacked for the firft time to the Com- 
mon-Prayer. To this verfion were 
added miufical notes. There was, 
however, no bafs or other part, but 
the mere tunes, which are chiefly 
German, and are flill ufed on the 
continent by Lutherans and Calviniils. 
The frit perfon in England who feems 
to have compofed parts to the old 
melodies, was William Damon, whote 
publication appeared in 157g. Thefe 
parts not being well received by the 
public, he printed others in 1591. 
In 1585, fixty Pfalms were publithed 
by Cofyns, in fix parts, in plain 
counterpoint, and adfuited to the me- 
lodies which before had been given 
by Day. But the moft ample and 
compleat edition of the Pfalms, in 
parts, that appeared in England du- 
ring the fixteenth century, was the 
united produdtion of nine different 
authors. Thefe were John Douland, 
E. Blancks, E. Hooper, J. Farmer, 
R. Allifon, G. Kirby, W. Cobbold, 
E. Johnfon, and G. Parnaby. In 


the former publications, forty tunes 
only are contained; but this fur- 
nijhes 
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nifhes one to every pfalm. To the 
tenor part is affigned the principal 
melody ; and the additional parts are 
cantus, altus, and bajs. The counter- 
point is conftantly fimple, of note 
again{t note; but the whole of it is 
in fuch corre&t and excellent harmony, 
as manifeits that the art was at that 
time very fuccefsfully cultivated in 
England. This work was publithed 
in 1594. In the fame year, a fimilar 
publication came from John Mundy, 
gentleman, batchelor of mufic, and one 
of the organifts of her majefty’s free 
chapel of Windfor ; but his perform- 
ance has no claim to particular dif- 
tinction. Another Collection of Pfalms 
appeared in 1599, by Richard Alli- 
fon. Thefe pfalms the Italians would 
have called Sahni Concertati, as they 
were intended for inftruments as well 


as voices. In this colleétion the melo- 
dies are the fame as in the earlier edi- 
tions of the verfion by Sternhold and 
Hopkins ; and the parts are fo dif- 
pofed, that four perfons fitting round 
a table may perform from the fame 
book. If credit is to be given to 
Allifon’s contemporaries, his work 
abounds with uncommon excellence. 
But fuperior knowledge and fuperior 
impartiality have pronounced, that it 
has no merit beyond what was very 
ufual at the time in which it was 
printed. The next publication of 
Pfalm Tunes, in four parts, and the 
moft complete that perhaps ever ap- 
peared in this country, was by Thomas 
Ravenfcroft, who belongs to the fuc- 
ceeding reign. 


[To be concluded in our next.} 


SELECT PASSAGES FROM SHAKSPEARE. 
NuMBER XXI. 


WINTER’s TALE. 
Concluded from Page 200. 


Love. 


Florizel. The gods themfelves, 
Humbling their deities to love, have taken 
The fhapes of beafts upon them: Jupiter 
Eecame a bull, and bellow’d; the green 

Neptune 


A ram, and bleated; and the fire-rob’d 


god, 
Golden Apollo, a poor humble fwain, 
As I feem now. Their transformations 
Were never for a piece of beauty rarer ; 
Nor in a way fo chatte: fince my defires 
Run not before mine honour; nor my 
luts 
Burn hotter than my faith. 


The allufion above to the heathen 
mythology, in which their gods are 
reprefented as abandoned, without 
even a momentary fenfe of virtue and 
decorum, to the ungoverned paflions 
of mortals, is a fin introauétion, 
however, to the beaut fal defcription, 
at the conclufion, of a chafte, and 
pure, and honourable paffion in a 
lover, 


Nature and Art. 


Perdita. Sir, the year growing an- 
cient, 
Nor yet on fummer’s death, nor on the 
birth 
Of trembling winter, the faireft flowers 
o” the feafon 
Aff our carnations, and ftreak'd gilli- 
flowers, 
Which fome call Nature’s baftards: of 
that kind - 
Our ruftic garden's barren: and I care 
not 
To get flips of them. 
Polixenes. Wherefore, gentle maiden, 
Do you negk& them ? 
Perdita. For I have heard it faid, 
There is an art, which, in their piednefs, 
fhares 
With great creating Nature. 
Polixenes. Say there be ; 
Yet Nature is made better by no mean, 
But Nature makes that mean: fo, ever 
that art 
Which, you fay, adds to Nature, is an 
art, 
That Nature makes. You fee, fweet 
- maid, we marry 
A gentler cyon to the wildeft ftock ; 
And make conceive a bark of bafer kind 
By bud of nobler race, This is an art 
Oo2z Which 
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Which does mend-Nature, change it ra- 
. ther; but 
The art itfelf is Nature. 
Perdita. So it is. 
Polixenes. Then make your garden rich 
in gilliflowers, 
And do not call them baftards. 
Perdita. Vii not put 
The dibble in earth to fet one flip of 
them: 
No more than, were I painted, I wonld 
wifh 
This youth fhould fay, *twere well ; and 
only therefore 
Defire to breed by me. 


The art to which Perdita alludes in 
the beginning of this quotation, is 
pretended to be taught at the ends of 
fome of the old books of cookery, &c. 
fuch as inferting diffcrent coloured filk 
threads in the roots, and other me- 
thods, which, as they are utterly im- 
practicable, are not worth exempli- 
fication. With refpect to the varieties 
in plants, &c. which feem to be 
exceptions to the general laws of Na- 
ture, Polixenes juftly obferves, that 
even when produced by art, either 
by grafting, budding, &c. that art is 
-but Nature fill. ‘Yhis introduces one 
of the moft refined fentiments of a 
chaite and delicate mind that can pof- 
fibly be conceived: Perdita, in her 
lait fpeech, difplays a charming ge- 
nuinenefs of nature; for, although 
fhe confeffes the truth of Polixenes’ 
potition, yet fhe is fo jealous of the 
honour of nature, that even the mere 
appearance of a violation of her rights 
offends her ; and the comparifon fhe 
makes, on this occafion, is extremely 
beautiful. The reader, who over- 
looks thefe minutie of Shak{peare, 
fees not half his greatuefs. 


Beautiful Praife. 


Florizel. What you do, 
Still beers what is done. 
{peak, fweet, 

I'd have you do it ever: whengyor fing, 
bid have you buy and fell fo; fo give 

alms ; 
Pray fo; and, for the ordering of your 


affairs, 


When you 
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To ting them too. _ When you do dance, 
I with you 

A wave o’ the fea, that you might ever do 

Nothing but that; move ftill, ftill fo, and 
own 

No other funé&tion. Each your doing, 

So fingular in each pasioaler, ; 

Crowns what you are doing in the prefent 
decds, 

That all your aéts are queens. 


To this fpeech, which breathes fuch 
exquifite tendernefs, with what good 
se and prudence does Perdita an- 
wer: 


O Doricles, 

Yeur praifes are too large ; but that your 
youth, 

And the true blood that peeps fairly 
through it, 

Do plainly give you out an unftain’d thep- 
herd ; ; 

With wiidom I might fear, my Doricles, 

You woo'd me the falfe way. 


Florizel’s reply to this exhibits the 
true character of youth in the different 
fexes—fincerity on one fide, and con- 
fidence on the other. Deceit and 
diffidence are the fruits of riper years: 


I think, you have 
As little tkill to fear *, as I have purpof 
To put you to "t. 


Rural Simplicity. 


Perdita. 1 was not much afeard : for 
once, or twice, 
I was about to {peak ; and tell him plainly, 
The felt-fame fyn that thines upon his 
court, 
Hides not his vifage from our cottage, but 
Looks on all alike. 


The character of Perdita is here 
finely fuftained. To have made her 
quite aftonifhed at the king’s difco- 
very of himfelf, had not become her 
birth ; and to have given her preience 
of mind to make this reply to the 
king had not become her education. 
The fentiment is plainly taken from 
the gofpel of St. Matthew, chap. v. 
verfe 45. ‘ He maketh his fun to rife 
on the evil and on the good, and 
fendeth rain on the juft and the un- 


* That is, as little fufpicion in your nature. 


3 


jut.” 














jaf.’ And Horace, fpeaking of death, 
likewife contrafts the cottage and the 
palace : 

Pallida mors zequo pulfat pede pauperum 


tabernas 
Regumque turres. 


With equal foot, impartial fate 
Knocks at the palaceand the cottage gate. 
CREECH, 


Effeds of AffliGion on Love. 
Caznillo, Profperity’s the very bond of 


love; 

Whofe frefh complexion and whofe heart 
together 

Affliétion alters. 


If this refle€tion were true, it would 
certainly be one of the heaviett cir- 
cumftances that could attend afflic- 
tion. But Perdita denies this, and 
thus beautifully expreffes her own 
fidelity and conftancy : 


* One of thefe is true: 


I think, affliction may fubdue the cheek, 
But not take in * the mind. 


Ovid has extended this fentiment: 


Nam cum preftiteris verum mihi femper 
amorem, 
Hic tamen adverfo tempore crevit amor. 


True love to me indevd you ever bore, 
But in adverfity {till lov’d me more. 


A Clowns Idea of a Great Man. 


Clown. This cannot be but a great 
courtier. 

Shepherd. His garments~are rich, but 
he wears them not handfomely. 

Clown. He feems to be the more noble 
in being fantaftical: a great man, I'll 
—s I know, by the picking on’s 
teeth. 


This debate between the Old Shep- 
‘herd and his fon, on feeing Autoly- 
cus, the fharper, dreffed up in a fuit 
of the prince’s clothes, contains fome 
excellent ridicule on the affectations of 
‘ perfons of rank, in the defcription of 
the manners by which the vulgar often 


* To take in anciently meant, 
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diftinguith their detters, pérhaps their 
JSuperiors only. It feems, that to pick 
the teeth, was, in Shakfpeare’s time, 
a mark of fome pretenfion to great- 
nefs and elegance. 


Length of Penitence and Self Reproach. 


Cleomenes. Sir, you have done enough, 
and have perform'd 
A faint-like forrow; no fault could you 
make, 
Which you have not redeem'd; indeed, 
paid down 
More penitence, than done trefpafs. 
the laft, 
Do, as the heavens have done; forget 
your evil ; : 
With them, forgive yourfelf. 
Leontes. Whiilt I vemember 
Her, and her virtues, I cannot forget 
My —" in them ; and fo ftill think 


At 


o 

The wrong I did myfelf: which was fo 
nruch, 

That heirlefs it hath made my kingdom ; 
and 

Deftroy’d the fweeteft companion, that 
eer man 

Bred his hopes out of. 
Paulina. True, too true, my lord: 
If, one by one, you wedded all the world, 
Or, from the all that are, took fomething 
good, 

To make a perfect woman; fhe, you 
kiil’d, 

Would be unparallel’d. 

Leontes. I think fo. - Kill'd! 

She I kill’d! I did fo: but thou ftrik’tt 


me 

Sorely, to fay I did; it is as bitter 

Upon thy tongue, as in my thought: 
Now, good now, 

Say fo but feldom. 

Cleomenes. Not at al!, good lady ; 

You might have fpoken a thoufand things, 
that would 

Have done the time more benefit, and 
grac’d 

Your kindnefs better. 


We have already noticed the fub- 
miflive language of Leontes to Pau- 
lina at the conclufion of the third aét. 
He here manifefts the fame humilia- 
tion and contrition for his crime that 
he did then; but as an interval of 


to conquer, to get the better of. 
fixtece 
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fixicen years, fpent in forrow and 
repentance, had paifed, he, as was 
natural then, fhews fome uneafinefs 
at Paulina’s reproach, and intreats to 
be relieved from it for the future; but 
this in fuch a gentle and fubmifiive 
manner as none but Shakfpeare him- 
felf could have conceived. 


Silent Emotions of Fos and Wonder. 


Autolycus. Befeech you, fir, were you 
peeient at this relation ? 

Gentleman. 1 was by at the opening of 
the ferthel, heard the old thepherd deliver 
the manner how he fuund it: whereupon, 
after a little amazednefs, we were all com- 

sanded out of the chamber; only this, 
meiought I heard the fhepherd fay, he 
fownd the child. 

Aatolyens. L would moft gladly know 
the ithue of tt. 

Gentleman. I make a broken delivery 
of the bufinefs: but the changes I per- 
ceived in the king and Camitlo were very 
notes of admiration : they feemed almoft, 
with flaring on one another, to tear the 
cats of their eyes: there was fpeech in 
their dumbnefs, language in their’ very 
geiture: they look’d, as they had heard 
ot a worl ranfom'd, or one deftroyed: a 
potable paflion of wonder appeared in 
them: but the wifeit beholder, that knew 
no more but {eeing, could not fay, if the 
mmportance * were joy or forrow ; but in 
the extremity of the one it mult needs 
be. 


This defeription not only contains 
the beautiful and f{ublime, but rifes to 
a fill higher fublimity, or, to {peak 
in the ftyle of the Pialmft, to the 
wifi highefl, in the allufion to the 
fcriptural account of the fall of man 
aod his redemption. Our bard, we 


ANew DESCRIPTION 


ARIS, the capital of France, is 
one of the largeft, fineit, and 


P 


mot populous cities of Europe. The 
river Seine, which crofles it, forms 


two {mall iflands, one cf which, now 
called LIfe Notre-Dame, or the City, 
formed the entire town of Lutetia, 
when it was conquered by Julius 
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have already noticed, makes frequen 
allufions to the facred text. 


A bad Charaéter renders Gosd Fortune 
ujelefs. 

Autclycus. Now, had I nat the dahh of 
my former life in me, would preferment 
drop on my head. I brought the cld man 
and his fon aboird the price; told him, 
I heard them talk of a farthel, and I know 
not what: but he, at that time, over- 
fond of the fhepherd’s daughter (fo he then 
took her to be) who began to be much 
fea-fick, and himéelf little better, ex- 
tremity of weather continuing, this my- 
ftery remained undifcovered. Bat ‘tis all 
one to me: for had I been the finder-out 
of this fecret, it would not have relified 
among my other difcredits. 

The scircumftance of Autolycus 
having thus accidentally contributed 
to the dilcovery of Perdita, would 
have been fufficient to have made the’ 
fortune of any other maa. Bat his 
bad character was an infurmountable 
obitacle to his advancement in life, 
and deftroyed all the favourable pro- 
fpeéts which the moft fortunate con- 
juncture of circumitances might ex- 
hibit. Nothing, therefore, can more 
forcibly verify the maxim, ‘ That ho- 
nefty is the beft policy ;’ 2 maxim, 
which is fo common, as to be deemed, 
in a manner, homely; and yet fo 
jut, that it has ftood the teft of all 

xperience. Character is ‘ the im- 
mediate jewel of the foal,’ not only 
from its own excellence, but even in 
the temporal advantages which often 
refult from it. Loft health may be 
reftored, loft fortune regained, and 
even loft fenfes recovered ; but a loft 
character can feldom be retrieved. 


of the Cr Ty of PARIS. 


Cxfar. The houfes, or rather huts, 
{cattered here and there, were round, 
{mall, and low. Clovis I, after the 
defeat of Alaric, made Paris the capi- 
tal of his kingdom. Its circuit was 
much extended by Philip Auguftus. 
It was greatly embellifhed by Francis 
1, the friend of the arts and of letters. 


* Importance here fignifies import, 


Henry 
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Henry IV, Louis XIII, XIV, XV, 
and XVI, added fucceflively to the 
number and importance of the efta- 
blifhments. 

The inhabitants of Paris are com- 
puted to be:8a0,000. It is two 
leagues in digweter, and fix in cir- 
cumference, including the fuburbs. 
It is fuppofed to contain 1000 fireets 
and 24,000 houfes, among which are 
many of five or fix,ftories. 

The rivers Yonne, Marne, and 
Oife, by their jun@tion with the 
Seine, convey to Paris the commo- 
dities of the la’e provinces of Bur- 
gundy, Champagne, and Picardy; 
and this laft river furnifhes it with the 
riches of the late province of Nor- 
mandy, and of the fea, which is at 
the diilance of fcrty-two leagues. By 
means of the Loire, the Allier, and 
the canals of Orleans and Briare, it 
has communications with the late pro- 
vinces of Lyonnois, Auvergne, Bour- 
bonnois, Nivernois, Berry, Orleanois, 
Touraine, Anjou, and Bretagne ; and, 
by the Vienne, with the late pro- 
vinces of Limefin and Poitou. Of 
the forty-feven councils which have 
been held in this city, that convoked 
againft the Arians in 360, and the 
lait, which had for its objet, in 1528, 
the condemnation of the doétrines of 
Luther, are the moift remarkable. 
The States General of the kingdom 
were afiembied here, in 302 and 1303, 
under Philip the Handfome ; in 1355, 
under John If; in 1356, under Charles 
V, then dauphin ; in 1357 and 1369, 
under the fame Charles V ; in 1380, 
1382, and 1412, under Charles VI; 
in 1614, under Louis XIi1; and the 
firit national afiembly of France, con- 
voked by Louis XVI, at Verfailles, 
was held, after the 19th of Odober 
1789, at Paris, and was fucceeded 
by the fecond national aflembly in 
1791, and by a national convention 
in 1792. ] 

There are nine principal bridges 
in Paris, two of which occupy the 
whole bieadth of the Seine; namely, 
the Pont Neuf and the Pont Royal ; 
to which may be added the unfinifhed 
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Pont de Louis XVI, begun in 1787. 
But it is to be hers obferved, that 
all the names of buildings, {quares, 
ftreets, &c. in honour of their kings, 
and in compliment to royalty, have 
been totally changed, fince the aboli- 
tion of monarchy, toward the clofe of 
1792. The Pont Nevf, the fineft and 
moit frequented of all the bridges, 
was begun, under Henry NI, in 1578, 
and fiaithed by Henry IV, in 164. 
It.is 1020 feet long by 72 broad, and 
has twelve arches; feven of which are 
on the fide of the Louvre, and five 
on the iide of the fireet Dauphine. 
Between the feventh arch and the fifth 
is a mole, conitrufed on the point of 
the Ifle du Palais, in front of the Place 
Dauphine, on which, in 1614, was 
ereCted an equeiirian ftatue of Henry 
IV, in bronze. But me fiatue of this 
monarch, whofe memory was once 
idolized by the French, was deitroyed, 
in the general demolition of alt the 
royal ftatues and infignia, in 1792. 
In the fecond arch of this bridge, on 
the fide of the Louvre, is the Chateax 
de la Samaritaine (the Woman of Sa- 
maria) a {mail timber building of 
three ftories, conftructed, in 1712, on 
piles, and lately repaired. In the 
infide is a pump, which raifes the 
water of the river, to diftribate it by 
pipes to the Louvre, the Tuilleries, 


,&e. In the front, are two figures 


larger than the life, reprefenting 
Our Saviour and the Woman of Sa- 
maria. A large thell, placed between 
thefe two figures, receives the water 
from the pump; and from this fheil 
it falls, in a fheet, into a bafin repre- 
fenting Jacob’s Well. Above is a 
fun-dial; and the whole is crowned 
by a leaden turret, which contains a 
fetof chimes. ‘The other bridges are 
Pont St. Michel, Pont au Change, le 
Petit Pont, Pont Notre-Dame, Pont 
de la Tourneile, Pont Marie, and the 
Pont Rouge. ‘This lait, which is a 
timber bridge, painted red, is the 
point of communication between the 

dile du Palais and Ifle St. Louis. 
Among a great number of public 
fountains, two only merit attention ; 
; that 
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that of the Innocents, in which, a- 
mong other fine ,ieces of fculpture, is 
a Galatea, by Goujeon ; and that of 
Grenelle, the performance of the ce- 
lebrated Bouchardon. 

Tue fineft fquares are, the Place 
Dauphine, a triangular fquare, built, 
and fo named, by Henry LV, in me- 
mory of the birth of Louis XIII; 
the Place Royale, in which was the 
equeftrian ftatue of Louis XII, in 
bronze; the Place Vendome, a fyuare, 
with the angles truncated, in which 
was the equeftrian ftatue, in bronze, 
of Louis XIV, in a Roman habit; 
the Place des Vitoires, of a circular 
form, in which was a ftatue of the 
fame king, crowned by victory, with 
the arrogant infcription Viro /mmortali; 
and the Place de Louis XV, of an 
octagon form, * which was an equel- 
trian ftatue, in bronze, of that mo- 
parch. This {quare, which is now 
called the Place de la Revolution, 
was the fatal fcene of the execution 
of the late unfortunate Louis XVI.— 
There are likewife three triumphal 
arches, ereSted to Louis XIV, and 
known by the names of Porte St. 
Bernard, Porte St: Denis, and Porte 
St. Martin. 

The moft interefting of the manu- 
factures of Paris is that of the Gob:2- 
lins (fo called from a family of cele- 
brated dyers, fettled in this city in 
1450) in which tapeitries are made 
after the pictures of the greateit 
matters, to fuch perfection, that one, 
reprefenting Louis XV, a whole length, 
framed, and placed among the maiter- 
pieces of painting, was taken, for 
many days, by multitudes of vifitors, 
for a finithed piece. The manufac- 
ture of plate-glafs likewife merits at- 
tention. 

The cathedral of Notre Dame, a 
Gothic ftrudiure, is one of the largett in 
Europe, and contains forty-five cha- 
pels. The coloffal ftatue of St. Chrif- 
topher, which was once the firft object 
at the entrance of it, was deitroyed in 
1784. Next to the cathedral, the 


* See Memos of the Life and 
Magazine ior Auguit 1788. 
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moft diftinguifhed churches are, St. 
Sulpice, St. Euitache, St. Gervais, 
St. Etienne du Mont, the old churci 
of St. Genevieve, the new church of 
St. Genevieve, now called the Pan- 
theon, the churches oft. Severin, St. 
Roch, and Val-de-G@-.P. In that of 
St. Sulpice is the tomb Of its celebrated 
vicar, M. Languet, through whofe 
folicitations this magnificent church 
was begun and finifhed *. In that of 
St. Euitache is the monument of the 
great Colbert. In the old church of 
st. Genevieve are the tombs of king 
Clovis and of the philofopher Dei- 
cartes. The new church of St. Ge- 
nevieve, not yet finithed, was deitined 
by the national aflembly, April 4, 
17g1, to receive the remains of fuch 
great men as have merited well of 
their country ; and thofe of the late 
famous member of that aflembly, Ho- 
nore-Riqueiti Mirabeau, were ac- 
cordingly interred there. But the 
immortality of the great men that 
have figured in the commencement 
and progrets of the French revolution 
feems to be of very uncertain dura- 
tion; and the bones of a man, who 
would have been impeached, perhaps, 
had he been alive, as a traitor to his 
country, may not long be permitted 
to repole there. ‘he bodies of John 
Jacques Rouffeau, and of Voltaire, 
have been removed hither; an ho- 
nour, which has alfo been recently 
decreed to Defcartes.—The tomb of 
cardinal de Richelieu, in the mid of 
the choir of the Sorbonne, is the ex- 
quifite performance of Girardon. 

The fineft college in Paris is that 
of the Four Nations, called alfo Ma- 
zarin, from the name of the-Cardinal, 
its founder. 

There are (or, by this time, pro- 
bably, were) fix academies in Pariy ; 
namely, the French Academy, found- 
ed by cardinal Richelieu ; that of In- 
fcriptions and Belles Lettres, by Louis 
XLV ; that of the Sciences ; and thofe 
of painting and fculpture ; architec- 
ture; and chirurgery. 


unparaliled benevolffice of M. Langust, in our 


Amonz 
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Among the public libraries, that 
lately called the King’s, holds the 
firft rank, in refpect both to the ex- 
tent of the buildings, and the numbet 
of the volumes. it was founded: by 
Charles V, in 1372. ‘The other h- 
braries are thofe of St. Genevieve, the 
College of Mazarin, St. Victor, of the 
Dotrinaires, of the Advocats, and of 
the faculty of Medicine. ‘That of St. 
Germain-des-Prés, one of the richeft 
in France, containing between 15 and 
20,c00 manufcripts, and near 100,c00 
volumes, is open every day to men of 
letters. 

* The Royal (now National) Ob- 
fervatory is built of free-ftone, and nei- 
ther iron nor wood has been employed 
in the erection. The Botanical Gar- 
den is worthy, in every refpect, of 
its late appellation of Royal. 

The four principal palaces are the 
Louvre, the Tuileries, the Palais- 
Royal, and the Luxemburg: The 
Louvre is diftinguiihed into the Old 
and New. The Old Louvre was be- 
gun by Francis I, in 1528; and the 
grand gallery, 1362 feet long, and 
30 broe!, which joins it to the palace 
of the Tuileries, was begun under 
Charles IX, and finifted by Lauis 
XIV, who likewife built, in 1665, 
the New Louvre. But it is itill an 
unfinifhed ftraéture. In fome of the 
apartments, different academ‘es hold 
their fittings; and in others are the 
workfhops and lodging rooms of art- 
ifts.—The Tuileries, begun in 1564, 
by Catharine of Medicis, continued 
by Henry IV, and completed by 
Louis X1V, takes its name from its 
‘fituation in a place, in which were 
formerly many tile-kilns (tuilerieg) 
which, for three or four. centuries, 
furnithed the greateit part of the tiles 
wiédin Paris. The riding: houfe, be- 
Jonging to it, is the plage chofen. by 
the national affembly for their fittings, 
when they removed from Verfailles in 
October 1789. The garden of the 
Tuileries, in front of the palace, agd 
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on the banks of the Scine, is un- 
qneltion.ibly the fineft ‘public walk in’ 
Paris. From this palace, when at- 
tacked by the enraged mob, on the 
roth of Auguft 1792, the unforwuuate 
Louis XVI went for an afylum to the 
ha!l of the national affembly, thence’ 
to a prifon, and thence to the feaf- 
fold. — ! he Palais Royal was built by 
cardinal Richelieu in 1629, and had 
the name of the Cardinal’s Palace, 
till Anne of Auftria came to refide 
in it, in 1643, with her fon Louis 
XIV. It has been long the property 
of the late dukes of Orleans; and 
the interior has been lately embellithed 
with many beautiful buildings, with 
fhops, coffechoufes, and a garden, 
which render it like a perpetual fair, 
and one of the moft pleafing waiks in 
the city. —The palace of Luxemburg 
was built by Ma:* of Medicis, in 
1715, and, in form, fomewhat re- 
fembles Queen’s College, Oxford. 
Its gardens are open to the public on 
feitival days. —The Hotel-des-Inva- 
lides, for the wounded and fuper- 
annuated foldiery, is a magnificent 
flructure, built by Louis XIV ; as is 
the Military School, in the Champ 
de Mars, which was founded by Louis 
XV. The two principal theatres aie 
the Theatre de la Nation and the Ita- 
lian Theatre ; which, in point of ele- 
gance and convenience, are worthy, 
ia every reipect, of the capital of a 
great nation.—The Monuoie, or 
Mint, is alfo a noble building, fituated 
on that fide of the Seine, which i 


‘oppofite the Louvre. . The Hotel-de- 


Ville, or Guildhail of the city, is an 
ancient ftructure, in the Place de Greve, 
which was heretofore the common 
place of execution. Paris is fituated_ 
in the late province called the Ifle of 
Erance; and it now forms, with a 
fmall diitrict round it, one of the 83 


‘departments of France. itis 70 miles. 


fouth of Rouen, 265 fouth-eaft of 
London, 625 nerth-weft of Vienna, 
and 630 north-eait of Madrid. 
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THE BRITISH MUSE, 


ODE Tro EVENING. 


O ! when the cowflip-feented gale 
Shakes the light dew-drop o'er the 
dale, 
When on her amber- dropping bed 
Loofe Eafe reclines her downy head, 
How bleft! by fairy-haunted ftream 
To melt in wild ecftatic dream ! 
Die to the pigtur’d with, or hear 
(Breath'd foft on Fancy's trembling ear) 
Such lays by angel harps refin'd 
As half unchain the fluttering mind, 
When on life's edge it eyes the thore, 
And ail its pinions feretch to foar. 
On the airy mount reclin’d, 
What wifhes footh the mufing mind | 
How foft the velvet lap of Spring! 
How {weet the Zephyr’s violet wing ! 
Goddefs of the plaintive fong, 
That leads the mei + .g heart along, 
O bid thy voice of genial power 
Reach Contemplation’s lonely bower. 


Hail, fire fublime, whofe hallow'd cave 
Howls to the hoarfe Deep’s dathing wave ; 
‘Thee Solitude to Phaebus bore 
Far on the Jone deferted fhore, 

Where Orellana’s ruthing tide 

Roars on the rock’s projefed fide. 

Hence, burtting o’er thy ripen’d mind, 

Beams all thy father’s thought refin’d : 

Hence oft in filent vales untfeen, 

‘Thy footfteps print the fairy green ; 

Or thy foul melts to trains of wee, 

That from the willow’s quivering brow 

Sweet warbling breathe; the zephyrs 
round 

O'er Dee’s {mooth current waft the found, 

When {oft on bending ofiers laid, 

‘The broad fun trembling through the bed, 

All-wild thy heaven-rapt Fancy ftrays, 

Led through the foul-diffolving maze, 

‘Till Slumber downy-pinion’d, near 

Plants her {trong fetlocks on thy ear ; 

‘The foul unfetter’d burfts away, 

And bafks at large in beamy day. 

Oft fhelter’d by the trembling fprays, 
I rove the foreft’s winding maze ; 

Where through the mantling boughs, afar 
Glimmers the filver-ftreaming ftar ; 

And fhower’d from every ruftling biade, 
‘The loofe light floats along the fhade : 
So, hovering o'er the human fcene, 

Gay Pleafure {ports with brow ferene; 
By Fancy beam’d, the glancing ray 
Shoots, flutters, gleams, and fleets away ; 
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Unfettled, dubious, reftlefs, blind, 
Floats ali the bufy buftling mind ; 
While Memory’s unttain’d leaves retaii 
No trace from all th’ ideal train, 


The JupDcMENT of FLowers: A 


Fable. 


F AR from the bufy haunts of men, 

Far from the glaring eye of day ; 

Still Fancy paints, with Nature's pen, 
Such tints as never can decay. 


Hatt thou not feen, at evening hour, 
When Pheebus finks bencath the main, 
Reclin’d in fome fequefter’d bower, 
The village maid, or fhepherd fwain ? 


Haft thou not mark’d them cull with care 
Some favour’d flow’ret from the reft, 
To deck the breaft, or bind the hair, 
Of thofe they priz’d and lov'd the bell : 


And ftill expreflive of the mind 
The embiematic gift was found ; 
Whether to mourntul thought inelin'd, 
Or with triumphant gladnefs crown'd. 


Near Avon's banks, a cultur’d {pot, 
With mary a tutt of flowers adorn'd, 
Was once an aged fhepherd’s cor 
Who fcenes et greater {plendour 
fcorn’d. 


Three beauteous daughters blefs'd his bed, 
Who made the iittle plat their care ; 

And every fweet by Fiora tpread 
Attentive ill they. planted there. 


Once, when (iil evening veil'd'the tky, 
The fire walk’d torth, and fought the 
bow’r ; 
And bade the‘lovely maids draw nigh, 
And each fele& fome favour'd fiower, 


The firit, with radiant {plendour charm'd, 
A variegated tulip chole : 

The next, with love of beauty warm’d, ' 
Preterr'd the {weetly-biuthing rote. 


The third, who mark’d with depth of 
thought, : 
How thole bright flowers mutt fade 
away, 
An evening primrofe only brought, 
Which opens with the clofing day. 


The fage awhile in filence view'd 
The various choice of flowers difplay'd; 
And then (with wifdom’s gift endued) 
Addrefs'd each beauteous litt’ning maid : 
‘Wha 
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* Who chofe the tulip’s {plendid dyes, 
Shall own, too late, when that decays, 
That vainly proud, not greatly wife, 
She only caught a thort-liv’d blaze. 


€ The rofe, though beauteous leaves and 
{weet 
Its glorious vernal pride adorn, 
Let her who chofe beware to meet 
The biting fharpne(s of its thorn. 


* But fee, who to fair daylight’s train 
The evening flower more juit prefere’d, 
Chofe real worth, nor chofe in vain 
The one great object of regard. 


‘ Ambitious thou! the tulip race 
In all hife’s varied courfe beware : 
Caught with {weet pleafure’s rofy grace 
Do thou its tharper thorns beware. 


© Thou, prudent ftill to Virtue’s lore, 
Attend, and mark her countels fage : 

She, like thy flower, has fweets in itore, 
To footh the evening of thy age.” 


He ceas’d : attend the moral ftrain, 
The mufe enlighten’d pours ; 

Nor let her pencil trace in vain 
‘The judgment of the flowers. 


Fonp RECOLLECTIONS of YourH. 


{From the Pleafures of Memory: a 
Poem. ] 


M ARK yon old manfion, frowning 
thro” the trees, 

Whofe hollow turret wooes the whiftling 
breeze. 

That cafement, arch’d with ivy’s browneft 
fhade, 

Firft to thefe eyes the light of heav’n con- 
vey'd. 

The fe oc gateway ftrews the grafs- 


grown court, 


Once the calm fcene of many a fimple 
{port ; 

When nature pleas’d, for life itfelf was 
new, 

And the heart promis’d what the fancy 
drew. 

See, thro’ the fra€tur'd pediment re- 
veal’d, 

Where mofs inlays the rudely-fculptur’d 
i fhield, 


The maitin’s old, hereditary neft. 

Long may the ruin {pare its hallow'd 
gueft ! 

As jars the hinge, what fullen echocs 

call! 

Oh hate, unfold the hofpitable hall ! 

‘that hall, where once, in antiquated ftate, 

‘Bhe chair of juftice held the grave debate. 


Now ftain’d with dews, with cobwebs 

darkly hung, 

Oft has its roof with peals of rapture rung; 

When round yon ample board, in due de- 
gree, 

We fwweeten'd every meal with focial glee. 

The heart’s light laughter crown’d the 
circling jeft ; 

And all was funfhine in each little breaft. 

"Twas here we chas‘d the flipper by its 


found ; 

And turn’d the blindfold hero round and 
round. 

*Twas here, at eve, we form'd our fairy 


ring ; 
And Fancy flutter’d on her wildeft wing. 
Giants and genii chain’d the wondering 
ear ; 


And orphan-woes drew Nature’s ready 
tear. 

Oft with the babes we wander’d in the 
wood, 


Or view'd the foreft-feats of Robin Hood : 

Oft, tancy led, at midnight’s fearful hour, 

With itartling ftep we fcal’d the lonely 
tow’'r ; 

O’er infant innocence to hang and weep, 

Murder'd by ruffian hands, when fmiling 
in its fleep. 

Ye Houfehold Deities ! whofe guardian 


eye 
Mark’d each pure thought, ere regifter’d 
on high; 
Still, ftill ye walk the confecrated ground, 
And breathe the foul of Infpiration round. 
As o’er the dufky furniture I bend, 
Each chair awakes the feelings of a friend, 
The ftoried arras, fource of fond delight, 
With old achievement charms the wilder’d 
ight ; 
And aill® with Heraldry’s rich hues im+ 
reft, 
On the dim window glows the piétur’d 
creft, 
The fcreen unfolds its many-colour’d 
chart. 
The clock ftill points its moral to the heart. 
That faithful monitor "twas heav’n ta 
hear ! 
When {oft it fpoke a promis’d pleafure 
near ; 
And has its fober hand, its fimple chime, 
Forgot to trace the feather’d feet of Time ? 
That maffive beam, with curious carvings 
wrought, 
Whence the caged linnet footh’d my pen- 
five thought 5 
Thofe mutkets cas*d with venerable ruft ; 
Thole once-lov’d forms, ftill breathing 
thro’ their duit, 
Still from the frame, in mould gigantic caft, 
Starting to lifeeall whifper of the paft ! 
Pps As 
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As thro’ the garden’s defert paths I 

rove, 

What fond illufions fwarm in every grove! 

How oft, when purple evening ting’d the 
weit, 

We watch'd the emmet to her grainy neft : 

Welcom’d the wild-bee home on wearied 
wing, 

Laden with fweets, the choiceft of the 
fpring ! 

How oft infcrib'd, with Friendfhip’s vo- 
tive rhyme, —_ 

The bark new filver’d by the touch of 


Time: 

Soar'd in the fwing, half pleas’d and half 
atraid, 

Thro’ fifter elms that wav'd their fummer 
fhade ; 

Or ftrew’d with crumbs yon root-inwowen 
feat, 

To lure the redbreaft from his lone re- 
treat ! 

Childhood's loved group revifits every 

icene, 

The tangled wood-walk and the tufted 
green ! 

Indulgent Memory wakes, and, lo! they 
live | 

Cloth’d with far fofter hues than light can 

give. : 

Thou iat beft friend that Heav’n affigns 
below, ‘ 

To footh and fwecten all the cares we 
know ; 

Whofe glad fuggeltions ftill each vain 

alarm, 

nature fades, and life forgets to 

charm ; 

Thee would the Mufe invoke !—to thee 
belong 

‘The fage’s. precept, and the poet’s fong. 

What toften’d yiews thy magic glafs re- 
veals, 

When o’er the landfcape ‘Time's meek 
twilight fteals ! 

As when in ocean {inks the orb of day, 

Long on the wave refleéted luitres play 5 

‘Thy temper’d gleams of happinefs retign’d 

Glance on the darken’d mirror of the 
mind. 

‘The School's lone porch, with reverend 

molies gray, 

Jutt tells the penfive pilgrim where it Jay. 

Mute is the bell that rung at peep of dawn, 

Quick’ning my truant-feet acrofs the lawn ; 

Uuneard the fhout that rent the noontide 
air, 

When the flow dial gave a paufe to care. 

Up iprings, at every ftep, to claim a tear, 

Some little friendfhip form’d and cherifh’d 
here ! 


When 
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And not the lighteft leaf, but trembling 
teems 

‘With golden vifions, and romantic dreams! 

Down by yon hazel copfe, at evening, 

blaz‘d 

The gipty’s faggot—there we ftood and 
gaz'd ; 

Gaz’d on her fun-burnt face with filent 
awe, 

Her tatter’d mantle, and her hood of ftraw; 

Her moving lips, her caldron brimming 


o'er 5 
The drowfy brood that on her back fhe 
re 5 : 

Imps, in the barn, with moufing owlet bred, 

From rifled rooft at nightly revel fed: 

Whofe dark eyes flafh’d thro’ locks of 
blackeft thade, 

When in the breeze the diftant watch-dog 
bay’d : 

And heroes fled the fybil’s mutter’d call; 

Whole elfin prowefs fcal’d the orchard- 
wall. } 

As o'er my palm the filver piece the drew, 

And traced the line of life with fearching 


view, 
How throbb'd my flattering pulfe with 
hopes and fears, 
To learn the colour of my future years ! 
Ah, then, what honeft triumph fluth’d 
my breaft ! 
This truth once known—To blefs is to 
be bleft ! 
We led the bending beggar on his way ; 
(Bare were his feet, his treffes flver-gray) 
Sooth’d the kcen pangs his aged {pirit felt, 
And on his tale with mute attention dwelt. 
As in his {crip we dropp’d our little ftore, 
And wept aloud to think it was no more ; 
He breath’d his prayer, * Long may fuch 
goodrels live !” 
*Twas all he gave, “twas all he had to 
give. 
SONNET to TIME. 
By Mrs. Rosrnson. 
[NSATIATE Deipot ! whofe refiftlefs 


arm 
Shatters the loftieft fabric from its bafe ; 
And tears from beauty ev’ry magic charm, 
And robs proud Nature of her lovelicit 
. grace ! : 
Still art thou kind ; for as thy pow’r pre- 

vails, 
And age comes onward, menacing de- 
cay 5 i 
As warmth expires, and numbing froft 
affails, 
And life’s faint lamp prefents a quiv’rs 
ing ray 5 ’ 

‘Tis 
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Tis thine to reconcile the tranquil breatt, 
To prove that fublunary joys are, vain ; 
To turn from pomp, and all its tinfel 


train, 
And feek the filent paths of mental reft : 


So, from the deadlieft poifon, chymic art 
Extraéts a healing balm to tranquillize the 
heart. 


RONDEAU. 
To the Editor of the Univerfal Magazine. 
Sir, 


A Friend of mine, who has tranflated the 
Whole of M. Florian’s charming Pafloral 
Romance, entitled Eftelle, for his Amufe- 
ment, has permitted me to tranfcribe the 
beautiful Rondeau I now fend you, and 
«which you are at Liberty to print pre- 
wious to the Publication of the Whole, 


Soould-he ever be prevailedupon to give’ 


it tothe World. Iam, fir, Ge. 
Curio. 


AN D am I then going my country to 
leave, . ; 
And for ever from her that I love, to de- 
? 
Mutt I drag on a life from each morn to 
each eve, ° 
While anguith opprefles and tortures my 
heart ? 


Charming vallies, in which we were wont 
oft to ftray, 
Where pleafure and virtue and innocence 


reign, 


Where gg and I have pafs'd many a 
ay, 
Charming vallies, I ne‘er thall behold you 
again. 
Ye fields, that fo often of flowers I've 
il’d, 
To adorn my dear Eftelle’s long ringlets 
of hair ; 
Ye rofes, whofe charms have in conteft 
been foil’d, 
For your beauty could never with Eftelle’s 
compare 5 
Ye pure limpid ftreams, which yon vales 
glide among, 
Who fo often her image did with to re 
tain, 
And her charms to refle&t would your 
courles prolongs 
Sweet ftreams, I fhall never behold you 
again. 
Ye meads, where, when infants, we usd 
to refort ; 
Which fo often the {cenes of affeftion did 
prove ; 
Where we lifp'd our regard, and the 
neighbours all thought, : 
Tho’ = in years, we were not fo in 
ove ; 
Ye trees, on whofe bark we have read 
with delight, 
The name I had grav’d, her praife to ob- 
tain, 
(The only name then which I knew how 
to write) 
Ye trees, I fhall never behold you again, 


THE THEATRE. 


O N Tuefday, O&ober 1, a little mufi- 

cal piece, entitled The CHILDREN in 
the Woop, was performed, for the firtt 
time, at the Theatre Royal.in the Hay- 
market, and proved one of the moft in- 
terefting trifles that has been lately exhi- 
bited. The fubjeét is the old legendary 
tale of the Babes of the Wood; and 
though the author has neceffarily departed 
from the anecdote in the ballad, by faving 
the infants, he has imparted much tender- 
nefs and fimplicity to the fable, and in the 
gayer fcenes thrown much cheerfuineis 
into his chara&ters. The touches of na. 
ture are irrefiftible ; and if Mr. Bannifter 
had never been noticed before, his exqui- 
fite delineation of the mixed emotions of 
Pity, Love, Terror, Tranfport, and De- 
{pair, which he has to difplay in the cha- 
racter of one of the inftruments employed 
by the uncle for the murder of the babes, 


would juftly raife him to the firft place in 
public opmon. Nothing could be more 
rapturous than his interview with the in- 
fants after their recovery; nothing more 
perfeétly true to nature, than his agitation 
in the fcene where Mrs. Bland fings the 
old ballad with a captivation that fubdues 
every heart. The author is not publicly 
known, but he has the merit of having 
produced, apparently without effort, and 
in a few well-drawnJcenes, all the hap- 
pieft effeéts of a reguiar dramas The 
mufic is hy Dr. Arnold, and does him 
high credit. 

Ori Wednefday, Oftober 2, at Covent- 
Garden Theatre, was introduced the fe- 
Je&ted pantomimic entertainment of Har- 
lequin’s Chaplet; at the conclufion of 
which were added three {cenes, reprefent- 
ing the capture of Toulon by the Britify 
and Spanith {quadrons, and the diftreffed 

fituation 
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fituation of Toulon previous to the far- 
render of that important place to the Bri- 
tith fleet.—In the firtt {cene, the people, 
preffed by hunger, ina tumultuous man- 
ner furround a baker's fhop; but there 
being no bread to be had, in their diltrefs 
they apply to the governor, who diltri- 
butes among them affignats to a large 
amount: thefe they throw away, and re- 
prefent them as no relief to a people perifh- 
ing with famine. A trumpet now an- 
nounces the arrival of a meffenger from 
the Britith fleet, and a failor enters with 
propofals to the French governor, who 
goes out to deliberate upon them. When 
fe is gone, the wretched inhabitants, in a 
fuppliant pofture, make known their dif. 
trefs to, and beg relief of the Britifh fai- 
tor, who diftributes among them his purfe, 
and every thing of value about him, even 
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to his tobacco-box.—-The fecond fcerte 
reprefents the cordiality which fubfifts 
between the Britifhh and Spanifh com- 
manders, who enter with the French go- 
vernor ; and the latter having acceded to 
the propofals, fupplies of all forts are fent 
from the Englith fleet, for the relief of the 
ftarving inhabitants.—The third feene 
exhibits the French white flag flying on 
the fort, and the Englifh fleet entering 
the outer, while that of France retires into 
the inner harbour, to be difimantled ac- 
cording to agreement ; and the inhabi- 
tants joyfully receive the Englith as their 
deliverers, which they teftify by joining 
in a loyal fong.—Thefe fcenes are well 
painted, and we have no doubt give a 
very accurate idea of the place. The 
concluding {cene of the Britith fiezt failing 
into the harbour is exceedingly grand. 


AFFAIRS or FRANCE, 
Continued from Page 233. 


On the 6th of Sept. the following decree 
was patled unanimoufly, and loudly ap- 
planded by the galleries : 

I. All public fun&tionaries, agents of 
the nation, army contactors, receivers, 
collegtors, adminiftrators, and other public 
men, fhall be bound to give an account of 
their. fortunes before 1791, and fince that 
petiod. 

Ii, Thofe who fhall not give a fatis- 
fictiory account of the additions made to 
their fortune fince 1789, and the means by 
which they were made, fhall make refti- 
tution of the excefs. 

Sf. This excefs fhall be paid into the 
public treafury. 

The civil war in the South of France 
wore different afpecéts at different periods 
of this eventfal era. The city of Mar- 
feilles was reduced by the republican army 
under general Cartaux; but Lyons ftill 
held out againft them ; and Toulon put it- 
flf under the proteétion of the Englifh. 
On this occafion the national convention 
publifhed the following addrefs to the 
brench of the fouthern departments : 

‘Frenehmen, that crime which you 
would not believe, becaufe you weie not 
even capable of forming an idea of it— 
that crime has been perpetrated. One of 
the principal cities, the moft important 
port, and the molt confiderable fleet of the 
republic, has been bafely abandoned to 
the Englith by the inhabitants of Toulon. 
| § Fieachmen have given themfelves up 


to the Englifh! ‘This infamous treafor, 
the mere idea of which ought to have 
filled with indignation and horror French- 
men, when the flaves of a king, has been 
conceived, meditated, -and executed by 
Frenchmen, who call themfelves repub- 
licans. 

‘ This glorious title they prefume to 
afflume, even while they declared them- 
felves rebels to the national authority, to 
the reprefentation of the people. 

* The wretches! and we were thofe 
whom they accufed of being enemics of 
the republic, and of wifhing to be. the 
reftorers of royalty ; and the expreffions 
which they now dare to addrefs to usy 
they date the firft year of the reign of 
Louis XVII. 

‘ Frenchmen, which of you can hence- 
forth doubt that all thofe are traitors and 
confpirators againit the republic and a- 
gainit the nation, who feparate themfelves 
trom the national convention ? 

© Vengeance, citizens! Perifh all thofe 
who have wifhed the republic to perifh! 
In adopting the republican conftitution, 
which we have prefented to them, the 
French people have impofed on us the 
facred duty of exterminating by force 
every power, every thing in fine which 
oppofes its fupreme will; to compel to 
live under the laws of the republic, and 
to force to be republicans, all thofe who 
are defirous to live on the foil of France. 
The French people have willed a repub- 
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Tic ; we are charged by the French people 
to carry their will into execution. 

* Departments of the fouth, you will 
all be accomplices of this unheard-of 
crime, all guilty of this rending afunder 
of France, if you do not make hafte to 
sap its authors. You will be accufed 

y the netion of participating in the ed:oys 
fentiments of the inhabitants of Toulon, 
if, upon being informed of this horrible 
news, you do not go to furround this in- 
famous city: it belongs particularly to 
you to ees them, in order to prove how 
incapible you are of imitating them. 
Maik the crime of Lyons, its confpiracy, 
and the means which it employs; mark 
likewife the fate which the national juttice 
has referved for it. Let the avenging toc- 
fin, which fo rapidly affembles thoufands 
‘of Frenchmen on the frontiers, menaced 
by the Auttrians or the Spaniards, refound 
throvgh all the fouthern regions, in order 
to direct your fury againft the Toulonefe, 
more criminal even than the emigrant trai- 
tors. 

‘ Let your vengeance be inexorable ; 
they are no longer Frenchmen, they are no 
longer men. ‘They have trampled under 
foot all the rights, all the titles of huma- 
nity. France has loft them, and England 
has not gained them, They are now only 
to be ranked in the catalogue of traitors 
and confpirators ; let the bafe inhabitants 
of ‘Toulon, the detettation and fhame of 
the earth, difappear from the foil of free- 


-men, and let Toulon, its harbour, and 


its fleet, again be fubjected to the laws of 
France.” 

On the 7th of September, Ruhl thus 
addrefled the convention :—* I announce 
to the aflembly, that ten wives of the prin- 
cipal inhabitants of Deux Ponts have been 
arre(ted and taken to Metz. Thefe wo- 
men will remain as hoftages till the Pruffians 
have reitored the wives of the deputies of 
Mentz to freedom, whom they have impri- 
foned, and on whom they have inflicted 
the moft flagitious outrages. When the 
tree of liberty was hewn down at Mentz, 
thefe women were obliged to dig up the 
earth with their fingers till the tree was 
down, and while they dug they were beaten 
with fabres..—-The convention decreed, 
that the women from Deux Ponts thould 
remain as hoftages at Metz. 

The minifter of the marine then informed 
the convention of the dreadful calamity 
that had befallen the fine town of Cape 


Frangois, in the ifland of St. Domingo. 


« That town,” faid he, ¢ was burnt on the 
234 of June, Polverel and Santhonax, 


the two commiftioners ‘that had been fent 
to reftore order to the ifland, favoured this 
a&t of horror; and the blacks, after ha~ 
ving maffacred the whites, fet the town on 
fire, which is now a heap of ruins. All, 
however, is not yet loft; there are fill 
fome brave troops in this unfortunate 
colony, but they ae in need of fupport 5 
it is neceflary to tend them intiant relief.” 
—The convention decreed, that the mi- 
nilter of the marine and the committee. of 
public fafety thou!d fend them farces. 

On the fame day the convention decreed, 
€ that the law which fequettrates the proper- 
ty of the emigiants, fhould be extended to 
all foreigners, fubjeGls of the powers with 
whom the repubiic was at war.'—But this 
decree, in the fequel, was referred to the 
ferious deliberation of {everal cominittees 
united, ’ 

On the oth of September, the report 
refpeGting the furrender of Toulon to the 
Englith was made to the convention, who 
immediately adopted feveral violent refolu- 
tions on the fubject ; in particular, they 
decreed, ‘that the Englifh, who are ina 
{tate of arreft in France, fhall be carefully 
guarded; and the adminittrative bodies 
fhall an{wer for their detention, ander the 
refponfibility of each of them; and, move- 
over, that thefe Englifh thall remain as 
hofiages, and fhall anfwer with their heads 
for the conduct of admiral Hood toward 
the reprefentatives of the people now at 
Toulon, and toward the wite and child 
of the deputy Fieron, and toward the 
other patriots in that infamous city. : 

On the 17th of September, it was an- 
nounced to the convention, that a rector in 
the diftriét of Chaumont, and department 
of Upper Marne, having married, no per- 
fon, not even the municipality, would go 
any longe: to church, fo that the regtor 
was obliged to chant his vefpers without 
any congregation to hear tham. The con- 
vention decreed, ‘ that any rector, per- 
fecuted by his parifhioners, might retire 
wherever elfe he might think proper ; and 
that his parithioners fhould be compelled to 
pay his falary.” 

They then paffed the two following de- 
crees, with others, prefcribing the reguia- 
tions under which they were to be en- 
forced. 

Art. I, Immediately after the publica. 
tion of the prefent decree, all fufpetted pere 
fons who fhall be found in the territories of 
the republic fhall be arvetted. 

II. Such perfons fhall be deemed ful. 
picious who, 1. by their conduct, ther 
relations, or their writings, are attached tg 
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defpotifm, and to the federalifm of the ene- 
mies of liberty.x—2. Thofe who fhall not 
be able to juftify themfelves in the manner 
preferibed by the law of the 21ft March, 
relative to the means by which they live, 
or to the manner in which they have proved 
their civifm.—3. Thofe who have not ob- 
tained citizen's certificates —4. Thole who 
are fufpended from their funétions by the 
national convention, or by the national 
commiffioners.— 5. Thofe who were no- 
bles, whether in the fituation of fathers, 
mothers, fons, daughters, fitters, or bro- 
thers, and who have not conftantly mani- 
fefted their attachment to the revolution. — 
6. Thofe who emigrated before the 8th 
of April, 1792, and fubfequent to the 1ft 
of July, 1789. 

After this, on the reports made of the 
defeats experienced by the garrifons of 
Bouchain and Cambray, and of the fur- 
render of Quefnoy on the »1th-inftant, the 
convention decreed, that the army under 
general Houchard had deférved the grati- 
tude of their country. 

On the s&th of September, the reporter 
of the committee of legiflation propoted to 
reduce the numbeis of bithops and epifco- 

| vicars. 

Thibault, bifhop of Cantal, having def- 
eanted on the injuttice of the falary granted 
to the bifhops, declared that a uegree of 


ariftocracy prevailed among the bifhops, 
fome of whom were better paid than otheis. 
He moved that the pay of the bifhops fhould 
be reduced to 6c00 livres, and that of the 
vicais to 3000.—[ Applaute. ] 

~ Cambon objc&ed to the af of the word, 
falary, in fpeakirg of brfhops, becaufe they 


were not public functionaries. He pro- 
pofed that the epifcopal vicars fhould be 
difmiffed, that the bithops fhould receive 
no more than 3000 livres, and that a 
proportionable reduétion fhould take place 
with refpect to the incumbents of livings. 

The propotition was applauded; and it 

as propoted that it fhould be put to the 
vote. Fabre d’Eglantine withed that a 
Jarger falary fhouid be given to bifhops who 
fhould marry. Le Coimtre Poyraveaux exe 
elaimed, that the republic acknowledges no 
perton in the character of prictis, but of 
extizens.. At laft, it was decreed, that the 
pay of the bithops fhould be reduced to 
6000 livres ; and that the epi{copal vicars 
fiould be fupprefled, and a penton of 
1200 livres granted to them till they fhail 
be nominated to a living; and if they re- 
fufe it, their penfions are to ceafe, 

On Saturday, September 21, Barrere 
made his report on a navigation att; after 
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which. the following articles were de- 
creed : 

1. All treaties of commerce and navi- 
gation, exifting between France and the 
“ewes with which the is at peace, thall 

executed according to their tenour, with- 
out any infringement from the prefent de~ 
cree. 
2. After the 1ft of January, 1794, no 
veffel fhall be reckoned French, unlefs built 
in France, or in her colonies. 

3. No Englith merchandife thall be im/ 
ported ino Pisin, or the colonies, but 
by a French veflel. 

4- Foreign veflels are not to tranfport 
merchardife from one French port to ano- 
ther, under penalty of confifcation. 

On Saturday, September 22, the con- 
vention, after hearing a report of the com- 
mittee of publec inftruétion, refpecting 
new divifion of the year, decreed : 

1. The era of the French fhall be 
reckoned from the day of the foundation 
of the republc, which took place from 
September 22, 1792, at the moment when 
the fin entered the equinoétial line in the 
fizn of the balance. 

2. The common or vulgar era is abo- 
lifhed ; the year is divided into twelve 
months, each of thirty days, after which 
five days fhail entue, which fhall make 
part of no month whatever. 

3. Each month fhall be divided into 
three parts, of ten days each. 

4- The months fhall bear the names of 
the liberty and equality of the people, of 
the regenerat-on of the mountain, of the 
republic, of the tennis court, of unity, 
fraternity, of the pikes, and the fans cu- 
fottes, &c. 

5+ The days thall bear the names of the 
level, of the cap of liberty, of the na- 
tional cockade, of the plough, of the com- 
pits, of the fafces, of cannon, of oak, of 
rett, &c. 

6. Every four years Olympic games fhall 
be celebrated, in honour and rejoicing of 
the French revolution. 

This report, the refult of the obferva- 
tions of the firft French aftronomers, was 
crowned with the loudeft burtts of ap- 
paufe. 

In a commercial and political light, the 
confufion that thefe abfurd regulations will 
introduce may be eafily foreleen; but the 
avowed objeét feems to be a ftudied con- 
tempt of Chriftianity, that divine religion 
of which thefe philofophical politicians are 
utterly ignorant ; the purity and fimplicity 
of which, with its beneficial influence on 
the happineis of men here, as well as on 
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%heir everlafting welfare, are as diitin& 
from the tendency of their eftablithed and 
lately revered fuperttition, as the fuggeftions 
ef true political wifdom are trom the def- 
perate effervefcence of fuperficial views 
and half-fo: med conceptions. 

On Tuefday, September the 24th, the 
minifter of war announced, that the exe- 
cutive council had appointed gene: al Jour- 
dan to the command of the army of the 
north, vacant by the removal of general 
Houchard ; general Ferrand to the com- 
mand of the army of the Ardennes, vacant 
by the promotion of Jourdan; general 
Delmas to the command of the army of 
the Rhine, in the room of general Lau- 
dremont, dilplaced; and general Moreau 
to the command of the army of the Mo- 
felle, vacant by the removal of gene:al 
Scanbourg. 

A difcuffion enfuing on this occafion, 
St. André faid: *Houchud is the ap- 
prover of Cuttine’s dyfiem. Let it be 
known, that if thofe men had not been 
diiplaced, the northern frontier would have 
been irrecoverably loft,—Remember, that 
the army of the Mofélle, when it was 
marching to the relief of Mentz, went 
only at the rate of one league a day, and 
returned at the rate of eight or nine leagues. 
Why fhould there be the difference, if the 
generals had not a regular fyftem of trea- 
fon? Interrogate the foldiers of this amy 
of the Mofeile, and it will be feen that 
Houchsrd is detetted. With what pride 
did he receive the teprefentatives of the 
people, who wifhed to biing him back to 
the paths of patriotifin ?° 

On the 27th of September, Mar-ere pre- 
fented the report of the committee of public 
fafety, on the difin‘ffion of general Hou- 
chard: * Four faéts,’ faid he, ¢ expoicd 
Houchard to ftrong fufpicions. The firtt, 
wasy— That after defeating the Englith, 
he did not throw them into the fea. 2. 
‘That when he had furrounded the Dutch, 
he did not cut them to pieces. 3. That 
he fent no fuccours to the troops aflaffinated 
near Cambray., 4. That he abandoned 
Menin, and in his retreat, expofed tne sear 
of his army to cortliderable danger.” 

Billaud Varennes then rofe: * Know,’ 
faid he, ¢ that you have formidable armies, 
which will no longer be enervated by dii- 
fenfion and divifion. Know, that your 
ficets are preparing, even at the moment 
1 am fpeaking, to inflict a terrible ven- 
geance on Great Britain. Your committee 
of public fafety has determined to atrack 
Rome in Rome herfelf. One hundred 
thoufsnd men are ready to make a dcicent 


upon Great Britain. Tf your committee 
are fupported by the convention, the En- 
glith will foon be convinced that French- 
men are as brave as themfelves, and fcorn 
to conquer by the aid of corruption. They 
will be convinced that the fate of Carthage 
impends over their proud capital, whote 
head mutt foon be bowed dowm to the 
dutt. 

What mufi a fenfible obferver, expe- 
rienced in the hiftory of mankind, ima- 
gine, when he thus fees the extremes of 
arrogance and violence, follow fo foon the 
extremes of unmeaning folly and abfu: dity ? 

On the 3oth of September, De Launay 
made an admirable report, with refpect to 
the confilcaiion of all fuch property and 
effects in France as belonged to the fub- 
jects of the confederate powers leagyed 
againit the :epublic. 

On the 2d of October, Chenier, in the 
name of the committee of public inftraction, 
pronounced an eulogium on the memory 
of thc famous philofopher, Defcartes ; in 
contequence of which the convention de- 
creed, that Defcartes had merited the ho- 
nours due to great men; that his body 
fhould be removed to the French Pan- 
theon; and that thefe words fhould be 
engraven on his tomb— 

Ax nom du Peuple Frangcis, 
La Convention Nationalle a René Defcar- 
tes, 1793. P 
L’an fecond de la Republique. 

On Thuriday, Oétober 3, the report 
againtt Briffot, and the other arvetted de- 
puties, which had been fo long and an- 
xioufly expected, was prefented. The 
convention obierved the molt profound fi- 
lente durinz the reading of its Arfier it 
was concluded, the following decree was 
propoted : 

t. That the convention fhould accufe 
the arreiied deputies, forty-three m num- 
ber (among the reft Philippe Egalite,) 
of having. con{pired againfl thé unity and 
indivifibility of the republic. ~ 

2. They fhall be immediately tried by 
the revolutionary tribunal. 

3. The prefent deciee is not to produce 
any alteration in the accufation againtt 
Buzot, Louvet; and Petion, who are ac- 
culed of being traitors to theif country. 

4. Thote who figned the proteits of the 
6th and rgth of June fait, and who are 
not mentioned in the firft article of the de- 
cree, fhall immediately be put in a ttate of 
arreft, and their effects fealed up. ‘The 
committce of general fafety fhall preparé.a 
feparate report ielative to them.—T-ey 
were fifty tour in number t 
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It was alfo decreed, that the names of 
all.the members imcluded in the decree 
fhould be called over; and that the -ar- 
refted members fhould be tent to pri- 
fon. 

The arrefted deputies were then brought 
to the bar, whofe names were then called 


over. After they had retired from the- 


bar, they wee conducted into the room 
where petitioners wait. They there diew 
up a petition, in which they made a pro- 
teitation of their innocence, and {wore that 
they had never confpired againit their 
country. The reading of this dddreis 
w.s interrupted by a member, who moved 
the order ct the day. 

Billsud Varennes. immediately role. 
© The convention,’ faid he, * have jult per- 
formed a fignal aét of juftice.—but why 
this delay with refpe& to that woman who 
has occationed the fhedding of fo much 
blood? Need I mention the name of the 
woman to whom [allude? Need I fay 
that fhe is the widow of Louis Capet ?— 
I move that lier trial before the revolu- 
tionary tribunal begm this week.” IRe 
motion was agreed to. 

On the 4th of O&ober, Geoffioy ob- 
fer ved, that as the remains of Defcartes, in 
conicquence of the decreé lately pulled, 
were removed to the national monument 
mtended for the reception of great men, 
the ftatue of this great man, depofited in 
the gallery of antiques. at fhe Louvre, 
fhould be removed tb the Pantheon. Thu- 
rot feconded the motion, and propoied, 
that the removal fhall take place on the 
day of the ceremony. Both motions weie 
adopted. 

Geoffroy moved, that the ftatue of Fe- 
nelon, depofited in she fame gallery, fhoukd 
jikewife be removed to the Pantheon. 
* Fenelon,’ faid Bazire, ¢ was the friend 
of kings, and his Tclemaque was written 
to prove that a monarchical is the beit of 
all governments. As a philofopher, as a 
friend to morais, 28 a man of |:terature, 
he merits our homage ; but as a politician, 
we ought to reject him. This tecond 
propofition was got rid of by the order ot 
the day. : 

Billaud Varenngs dengunced Dubois 
Crance and Gauthier, for not having pro- 
fecuted the fiege of Lyons witlr fuificient 
vigour; and tor having continued Keller- 
mann in his command after he. had been 
difplaced by a deciee. ‘The convention 
recalled thete two commiflioners, and or- 
deied them to be.arrefled. 

Qn the 7th of O€tober, a deputation of. 
cepublican females was admitted to the 
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bar. One of them faid, ‘ Legiflators, yout. 
religion was yefterday furprifed. In- 
triguers and calumniators, not being able 
to find crimes among us, have dared to 
compare us to the Medicis, toan Englifh, 
Elifabeth, to an Antoniette, and to a 
Charlotte Corday. Nature has without 
doubt produced a monfter which has de-. 
prived us of the friend of the people; but 
are we aniwerable for that crime? Was 
Corday a member of our fociety? We 
are more generous than the men; our {ex 
has preduced but one montter, while, for 
thele four years palit, we have been be- 
trayed snd ailaffinated by numberlefs monf- 
teis of the mafculine fex. Our rights are 
thote of the people ; and if we are oppreflid, 
we know how to opvole refittance to op- 
preifion.” This petition was referred to 
the committee of general fafety. 

Romme, as organ of the committee of 
public reilitution, cauied to be decreed two 
additional articles to the laws retpecting 
the republican calendar, the heads of winch 
are as tollows: € All public aéis may be 
pafled, and enregiltexed any day ct the 
month and year; the adm:nittrations and 
the tribunals can only have holidays on the 
roth, 20th, ad 30th of the month.’ 

On the 8th of October, the convention 
deerced the fuppreflion of their Eatt India 
company, and of all financering ccom- 
pan CSe 

On the gth of Odiober, the convention 
decreed the total prohibition of the selling 
or wearirg: any arucies of Britith manu- 
facture, under ihe molt fevere. penalties. 

The fame day they decreed, that all the 
Englth, Seotch, Irth, and Hanoverians, 
of either tex, ard ail the fubjeéts of the 
king of Great Britain generally, who are 
at prefent within any part of the territories 
of the repvbiic, fhall immediately be put 
in a fiste of arrett in houtfes of fecurity, 
aud feals hail be put upon their papers 5 
and the etfeéis of thofe fubjeéts of the fame 
nation who are abtent, fhall be feized, and 
confilested iorthe benefit of the republic ; 
that uli setainers, waichoufemen, &c. of 
tuch cileéls, fhall be obliged to make a 
declaration of them within 24 hours afler 
the publication of the prefent decree, to the 
adminitrauon of their dittuét, under pain 
of ten years imprifonment in chains, and 
fines equal_to the value of the undeclared 
object, ha'f to be given to the informer ; 
that any perfon lodging individuals of the 
above deicription, and not making his des 
claration within 24 hours, tha!l be punifhed 
with ten years imprifonment in- ions; but 
that woikmen born in.the territory of the 
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king of Great Britain, at prefent occupied 
and employed in France, and having been 
fo for fix months; and children under 12 
years of age, placed in French fchools, are 
excepted from this decree; fexls however 
to be put upon their papers. 

On the 11th of Otober, a decree paffed, 
by which the whole power of the French 
government is now vetted in the committee 
of public fifety. The following is the 
fubitance of the decree pafled on this head : 
The provifionary government of the re- 
public is revolutionary until peace is con- 
cluded. ‘The executive council, the gene- 
rals, and, in fhort, all the conftituted au- 
thorities, are placed under the orders of the 
committee of public fafety. No meafures 
whatever can be undertaken without their 
authority. The revolutionary laws fhall 
be executed without any delay. On the 
uft of Maich next, Paris fhall be pro- 
vifioned for one year. ‘The revolutionary 
army fhall be immediately placed in a idate 
of adtivity, under the orders of this com- 
mittee. In every town where infurrections 
are vifible, a garrifon fhall be fent into it, 
at the expence of the town, till peace is 
concluded. 

On the 12th of OAober, the convention 
received advice from general Doppet, of 
the capture of the city of Lyons. The 
chiefs of the rebels, he faid, had efcaped 
with an army of 2000 men. But fubfe- 
quent advices amnounced, that they were 
purfued, cut in pieces, and that their trea- 
fure was taken. After reading thefe ad- 
vices, the convention paffed the following 
decree : 

* The national convention after having 
heard the report of the committee of public 
fafety, decrees : 

Art. I. © There fhall be named by the 
national convention, upon the piefentation 


of the committee of public fafety, an ex- 
traordinary commiffion compofed of five 
members, in o:der to punith the revolu- 


‘tionifts of Lyons according to military 


Jaw, and without .del+y. 
II. ¢ All the inhabitants of Lyons fhall 


be difarmed ; their arms fhall be imme- ° 


diately dift:ibuted among the defenders of 
the republic. A part thall be rettored to 
the parrots of Lyons who have been ops 
preflec by the rich and the counter-revo- 
juticnifts. 

II!. * The city of Lyons fhali be de- 
ftroyed. Whatever was inhabited by a 
rich man, fha!l be demolithed. The poore 
houfe, the dwellings of flaughiered and 
profcribed patriots, the edifices {pecially 
employed to induftry, and the monuments 
conjecrated to humanity and public ine 
ftruction, fhall alone remain. 

IV. * The name of Lyons fhall be 
effaced from the lift of the towns of the 
republic, The re-vnien of houfes pre. 
ferved fhall henceforth bear the name of 
Ville Affranchie. 

V. € A column fhall be raifed upon the 
ruins of Lyons, to attelt to pofterity the 
crimes and punithments of the royaliits of 
that city, with this infeription : 

* Lyons warred againft Liberty ; 
* Lyons is no more. 
© The 18th day of the sft month, 

* Second year of the French Republic, 

€ One and indivilible ” 

VI. * The reprefentatives of the people 
fhall immediately nominate commiflioners 
to make a lift of all the property which be- 
longed to the rich and the counter-revo- 
lutionilts of Lyons, that the cefolutions of 
the convention may be immediately carried 
into execution.” 


{To be continued J 


EXECUTION of the QUEEN of FRANCE. 


T HE fofferings of the unfortunate Ma- 

rie Antoniette, lare quecn of France, 
were terminated on Wedunefday, the 16th 
of OStober, when fhe fuffered under the 
axe of the guillotine ; after having been 
condemned on the preceding day by the 
revolutionary tribunal, ‘ as guilty ot ha- 
ving been acceflary to, and having co-vpe- 
rated in, different manceuvres againit the 
liberty of Franee ; of having entertained a 
correfpondence with the enemies of the 
republic : and of having participated in a 
plot tending to kindle civil war in the in- 
terior of the republic, by arming citizens 
againit each other.’ 


When the fentence of the revolutionary 
tribunal was read to this unhappy prin- 
cefs, fhe caft down her eyes, and did not 
again lift them up. * Have you nothing 
to anfwer upon the determination of the 
law ?” {aid the prefident to her. ‘¢ No- 
thing,’ fhe aniwered. ¢ And you, offi- 
cious defenders ?” faid the prefident, ad- 
drefling himfelf to her counfel. ‘ Our 
miflion is fulfilled with reipe& to the wi- 
dow Capet,” faid they. 

The execution took place at half paft 
eleven o'clock in the forenoon. ‘The 
whole armed farce in Paris was on foot, 
from the palace of juftice to the Place de 
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la Revolution. The ftreets were lined by 
two very clofe rows of armed citizens. As 
foon as the queen itft the Conciergerie, to 
afcend the feaffold, the multitude which 
was afflembled in the courts and the ftreets, 
eried vut bravo, in the midft of plaudits. 
Marie Antoniette had on a white loofe 
drefs, and her hands were tied behind her 
back. She looked firmly round her on all 
fides. She was accompanied by the late 
rector of St. Landry, and on the fcaffold 
preferved her natural dignity of deport- 
ment. 

After the execution, three “young per- 
fons ‘dipped their handkerclnefs in_ her 
blood. They were immediately arrefted. 
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Fronfon de Coudray arid Chaveau de la 
Gards, the counfel for Marie Antoniette, 
had been put in a ftate of arreft before her 
fentence was pronounced, by order of the 
committee of general fafety. The order 
fays, that this is a meafure of gencral 
fatety ; that the arreft fhall laft only twen- 
ty-four hours, and that-every attention 
fall be paid to thefe prifoners. 

With refpeé to the particulars of the 
trial, we think it requifite to pottpone 
them till our next number, when it is 
probable, that we fhall be able to lay fuch 
an account before our readers, as we may 
depend upon. 


LONDON GAZETTES. 


From the London Gazette, September 39. 


Whitehall, September 28. 

BY. a difpatch, received Jaft night from 

the right hon. lord Mulgrave, dated 
Toulon, Sept. 8, it appears that his lord- 
fhip had arrived there on the 6th, and had 
been defired by lord Hood to take upon 
himfelf the command of the troops until his 
majelty’s pleafure fhould be known. It fur- 
ther appears that one of the advanced pofts 
appearing to be out of the regular military 
line of defence, it had been determined to 
evacuate it; but before the order for car- 
rying that meafure into execution arrived, 
Carteaux, the general of the republican 
party, (who had collected about 5000 
men from Marteilles and Nice to harafs 
this garrifon) attacked the poft, and drove 
back the Spaniards who had occupied it, 
with the lofs of thirty-five men killed, two 
officers and twenty men wounded, one of- 
ficer and fifteen men mifling. Of two 
priefts, who went out after the action to 
give abfolution to the wounded, one has 
been found murdered, and the other is 
miffing. The corps at this poft confifted 
of 400 Spanith troops, and 150 of the 
French national guards from Toulon. A 
detachment of the Britith brigade were 
marched out of Toulon to cover their re- 
treat, which fervice they performed with- 
out difficulty, having aaly one private foi- 
dier wounded. 
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From the London Gazette, O&tober 5. 


Whitehall, O&gtober 5. 
Extraét of a Letter received Yeiterday by 
the Right Hon. Henry Dundas, his 
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Maijefly’s Principal Secretary of State for 
the Hume Department, from the Right 
Hon. Lord Mulgrave, dated Toulon, 
September 34. 


Nothing of importance has occurred 
fince my letter of September 8. The ene- 
my have been conttantly in fight, and have 
puthed their patrotes very near our out- 
pots, from whom we have occafionally 
taken a few prifoners; but we have re- 
mained on our part conftantly on the de- 


feniive, to avoid fatiguing the troops, 


who continue in good heaith. The re- 
doubts and forts at the out-pofts are in 
general fo confiderably ftrengthened as to 
leave little to apprehend from any offenfive 
efforts of the enemy ; though no part of 
the re-enforcements, which were required 
from different quarters, were arrived. 

On the rsth, the enemy marched a 
confiderable corps of troops, of which 
about 400 infantry and 200 cavalry pafled 
in fight of our pofts from the caft fide of 
the town, to re-enforce Carteaux’s main 
body, which is pofted on the hills to the 
weitward. I am certain of the cordial ca- 
operation of the Spanith admiral Gravina, 
who commands the troops of his nation op 
fhore, and whofe active zeal, accommo- 
dating difpofition, and even temper, give 
every poflible facility to the execution of 
the public tervice, and the fupport of the 
common caufe. 

I: is with the higheft fatisfa&tion I in- 
for you that the Britith troops have very 
particularly diftinguifhed themfelves by 
their moderate conduét and orderly beha- 
viour. From the inhabitants I have hi- 
therto only heard praifes of their good 


order, 
White- 
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Whitehall, O&ober 5. 

Extra& of a Letter from the Earl of Elgin, 
his Maielty’s Envoy-extraordinary at 
the Court of Bruffels, to the Right 
Hon. Lord Grenville, his Majetty’s 
Principal Secretary of State for Fore gn 
Affairs,» dated Haumont, Sept. 29, 
1793+ : 


It is with the utmoft fatisfaftion that I 
have it in my power to inform your lord- 
thip of the complete fuccefs with which his 
ferene highnefs prince Cobourg has this 
day paffed the Sambre, driven into the 
entrenched camp of Maubeuge all the de- 
tached corps of French, and formed the 
inveftment of the camp and fortrefs. 

The army was in march at day-break. 
General Clairfait’s column croffed at Bre- 
Jaimort, and having met with very little 
reliftance, was, in a very fhort time, in 
the pofition, which according to the dil- 
polition it was meant to take, between 
Aulnois and Bafchamp. 

The column of general Colloredo croffed 
at Pont and Haumont, and fo effectually 
were the enemy furprifed in the camp of 
St. Remy Malbati, that their tents and 
baggage were taken. ‘The rout foon be- 
gan, but the puriuit was interrupted by 
great inequalities in the ground, and, ac- 
cordingly, the lofs of the French in killed 
and wounded, and in prifoners, did not 
exceed the number of 200 men. The 
Auftrians, however, took nine pieces fof 
cannon. General Colloredo has pitched 
his camp betweeu Haumont and the Bois 
de Beautort, both of which he occupies. 

General de la Tour croffed the Sambre 
between Jeumont and Marpeut, and with 
a degree of fuccefs fimilar to that of gene- 
ral Colloredo’s column, as he furprifed 
the enemy's camp at Beguignies. He 
took fome prifoners, and two picces of 
cannon; aml as his march was not much 
impeded by the nature of the country, he 
killed 300 men. He has advanced to 
Cerfontaine, where he has taken up his 
pofition : he occupies the foreft of Bon- 
ptre, near Ronfies, and his left flank ex- 
tends by Terere la Petite, toward the 
corps of general Colloredo, with whom he 
is at this moment forming a junétion, 
Colonel Seckendorff, who marched from 
Charleroy, has advanced, without much 
refittance, to Colinett. 

Prince Cobourg’s head quarters are at 
Haumont. 

In a word, every objeét propofed in this 
enterprife has been obtained, and with the 
lols of fifty men killed and wounded : 
two or .hree oificers are lightly wounded. 
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From the London Gazette, O&ober 12. 


Whitehall, O&tober 12. By accounts 
from the right hon. fir William Hamilton. - 
Kk. B. his majefty’s envoy extraordinary 
and minifter plenipotentiary at the court 
of Naples, dated the 17th of Septensber, 
it appears, that on the rth, captain Nel- 
fon, in his majéfty’s fhip Agamemnon 
arrived there with difpatches from lord 
Hood, dated off Toulon, the 27th of 
Apguft, and a letter of the 3rft, from 
lord Hugh Conway, who had left Toulon 
in the pofleflion ot lord Hood, and met 
with captain Nelfon at fea; that fir Wil- 
liam Hamilton having communicated this 
intelligence to general Aéton, 2000 of his 
Sicilian majetty’s belt troops were em- 
barked on the 16th, on board of two line 
ot battle thips, two frigates, two corvettes, 
and one Neapolitan tranf{port veffel. That 
a Spanith trigate, returning to Toulon, 
had likewite taken fome of the troops ou 
board ; that three more battalions were 
that night to embark at Gaeta, on board 
ot two Neapolitan frigates, two brigan- 
tines, and nine large polacres. That, ia 
a week or ten days, the Neapolitan go- 
vernment were to fend off to Foulon the 
remaiming fhips, and 2000 more men, 
with thirty pieces of regimental artillery, 
and plenty of provifions ; and that, fhould 
the wind remain as it then was, thofe fuc- 
cours might reach Toulon in five days, 
or jooner. 

{This gazette contains his miajefty’s 
order in council, allowing trade to be 
carried on to and with the city and port of 
Toulon, and the dependencies thereof, 
notwithitanding the war between Great 
Britain with France, under certain regu 
lauons therein mentioned. ] 
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From the London Gazette, O&tober 19. 


Madrid, Oétober 2. Intelligence has 
been received here, that, on the 22d of 
September, general Ricardos obtained a 
complete viétory over the French, near 
Truillas. Theonly particulars yet known 
are, that the enemy began the attack, in 
five columns, at feven o'clock in the 
morning ; that they were repulfed and de- 
feated by the Spanith cavalry, and by the 
columns of intantry which were ordered 
out, under the command of don Juan 
Courten and the count de la Union ; that 
the lofs of the Spaniards was very fmall, 
but that of the enemy was eftimated, on 
the whole, at five or fix thoufand men, 
including about fifteen hundred prifoners, 
and many more killed, a great havoc 

~ having 
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having been made by the grape-fhot and 
fide arms; and that ten pleces of cannon, 
fix cart loads of mulkcts, and a quantity 
ot baggage, had been taken. The numn- 
ber of the enemy wis reported to be 
tweuty three or twenty-four thoufand 
men, though by fome eftimated at no 
more than twenty thoufand, 





From the London Gasette Extraordinary, 
Otober 23. 

Whitehall, O&. 23. The difpatches, 
ef which the following are extracts and 
copies, were received, on Sunday laft, at 
the office of the right hon. Henry Dundas, 
his maiefty’s principal fecretary of ftate 
for the home department. 


Toulon, September 26, 1793. 

On the morning of the 18th of this 
month, the enemy opened twe m=fqued 
batteries, one of thee, the other of two 
guns, at the head of the Inner Harbour, 
at la Petite Garenne. An inceflant fire 
was kept up during the whole of the.day, 
between the batteries of the enemy and a 
gun-boat and French frigate, manned by 
Englii feamen, which bad been placed 
near the Poudriere for the defence of the 
bead of the harbour, and to cover the fort 
of Malboufquet toward the water; that 
fart fired occalionaliy at the enemy’s bat- 
tertes with fume effect, although they were 
covered on that fide by a grove of pine 
trees. On the 19th the enemy opened a 
freth battery, to the left of the others, at 
Les Gaux, and his maijefty’s fhip St. 
George, with a fecond gun-boat, being 
brought into the Petite Rade, a cannonade 
continued during the whole day, and to- 
ward evening the batteries of the enemy 
were filenced ; but one of the gun-boats 
had fuffered fo much that fhe was towed 
olf, and fhe funk the next morning, the 
6fficers and men having been taken out of 
her. 

It became neceffary to colleét a force to 
occupy La Grafle; I took, therefore, 
fifty men from Fort de la Malgue, the 
ftrongett and leaft expofed cf our poits, and, 
by leaving but one relief for the duties of 
Toulon, we were enabled to collect 350 
Spaniards and 150 Britith, excluive of 
officers and non-commilffioned officers, the 
Soanith under the command of colonel don 
Katael Chavuru, and the Britith troops 
wnder the command of captain Brereton 
of the 30th regiment. .The detachment 
embarked from Toulon on the zoth, at 
twelve o'clock at night, admiral Gravina 


and myfelf, with all the Spanifh coloneis 
of the garrifon, and fome French engi- 
neers, attending, to place the troops im 
the pott they were to occupy. We pro- 
ceeded acrois the harbour, sand landed, 
at about two o’clock in the morning: of 
the arit, at fort Balaguier, and marched 
immediately forward’ to reconnoitre the 
Heights de la Grafle, which confilt of a 
ridges divided at the top by three diftinét 
Knolls, covered with wood, with fmall 
dips or vallies- between each, the whole 
rifing very confiderably injand, the ridge 
terminating with a rapid defcent at the 
weltern extremity, which commands a 
complete view of the whole extent of the 
enemy's pofition to the weftward of Tou- 
lon. 

It was determined to take poft on the 
lowelt and eafternmoft Knoll, which is 
about five hundred yards from the Jand- 
ing-place. Having diltributed the troops 
into the belt pofition the poit would admit 
ot, admiral Gravina returned with me be- 
fore noon to Toulon, to order the necef- 
fary fupplies for the troops, and fome guns 
for the detence of the poft. Colonel don 
Rafael Chavuru remaining with the com- 
mand of the poft, and captain Brereton, 
with the command of the Britifli troops, 
under him. At about five o'clock in the 
afternoon, the enemy advanced along the 
Upper Knolls of the Hauteur de Grafle, 
to the number, as we have fince learnt, of 
about 700 men; and, having driven in 
the piquets, began an attack under cover 
ot the woods, forming themfelves upon a 
{teep afcent, in front of the poit, in three 
lines, fo as to have the advantage of a 
triple fire; from which our troops were, 
in fome degree, protested by trunks of 
trees, which had been felled, and p'aced 
to ferve as a brealt-work. The firing 
continued for an hour, when the enemy 
were repulfed, with the lofs, on the part 
of the isritifh, of one rank and file killed, 
one captain, and three rank and file 
wounded, (I am happy to fay none of 
them dangeroutly) and of the Spaniards 
one rank and file killed, and feven wound- 
ed. The enemy, by accounts we have 
fince received from deferters, loft twelve 
killed, and one colonel and twenty-three 
wounded. This attempt of the enemy 
terved to convince the Spanifh and French 
officers of the neceflity of occupying the 
advanced potition at the weltern extremity 
of La Hauteur de Graffe; a Spanith co- 
lonel was fent, at day-break, to take pof- 
feflion ot it. 

I went with lord Hood and admiral 

Gravina 
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Gravina to trace out the line of entrench- 
ments, and to place a battery of three 
twenty-four pounders on a {pot which 
commands every point within their range. 
This poft completely covers the outward 
Roadited ; the two Knolls ia the rear of 
it being occupied by fmall detachments, to 
communicate with the Janding-place at 
Fort Balaguier. A reinforcement of 100 
Spaniards from the fhips, and of eighty 
Britifh marines, (who had been poited at 
Les Sablettes to cover the naval hofpital, 
which is protected now by the occupation 
of the Hauteur de Graffe) render that poft 
fulliciently ftrong to refift any future at- 
tempts the enemy can make on that fide. 
It is owing to the aétive zeal and great 
exertions of captain Tyler and lieutenants 
Serecold and Brifbane, of the navy, with 
the feamen under their command, that 
heavy cannon have been dragged, with 
infinite labour and extraordinary expedi- 
tion, upa very fteep afcent, and that this 
moit important poit has been put, in a 
fhort time, into a ftate of defence. 

For the more regular and convenient 
conduét of the fervice, I found it neceffary 
to divide the final] detachments of different 
Britith corps under my command into two 
battalions. I have put the firft battalion 
under the orders of captain Moncrief, of 
the sith regiment, the fecond under 
captain Brercion, of the 3oth regiment, 
the two eldeit captains on this fervice. I 
cannot do fufficient juitice to the zeal, in- 
telligence and aétivity of thole officers, 
from whofe exertions I have found the 
greateft affiftance, in the conftant atten- 
tion which I am obliged to give to polts, 
occupied by very inadequate numbers, 
and at diftances which render my daily at- 
tendance at each of them utterly impofli- 
ble. Any ‘mark of his majelty’s favour 
fhewn to thofe two old and deferving of- 
ficcrs, I can venture to affure you, will 
not be beftowed on perfons deficient, either 
in zeal or abiiity: indeed I fhould not 
render the juttice which I owe to the fina!l 
body of Britith troops under my com- 

“mand, if I did not reprefent the chearful- 
nefs and alacrity, with which they fuffer 
inceflant tatigue in pofts in which they 
mutt be contidered as being con{tzniiy on 
duty, and every hour liable to attack; I 
can, however, venture to repeat my former 
affurance, that (unlefs ficknefs thould be 
the confequence of this fatigue) our pre- 
fent iiate of defence is fuch as may give 
reafonable grounds to be confident of the 
fecurity of the place. 

The conttant fire kept up by the enemy 


gir 


for the laf four days, has wounded one 
lieutenant of the navy, one feaman, and 
four rank and file. I have to regret that 
lieutenant Newnham, of the navy, whe. 
commanded in Fort Pomet, and whofe 
vigilance, activity and refources, fupplied: 
almoft every. local defeét of his potis, is 
neceflarily removed for a time from the 
command, on account of the wound which 
he yefterday received in the thigh. Lieute- 
nant Tupper, of his majelty’s thip Wind~ 
for Caftle, is fent to take the command. 

Return of Britith killed and wounded, 
on September 21, 1793- 

Total. Oneyank and file killed; two 
officers, one feaman, feven rank and &le 
wounded. 

Captain Smith of the 25th regiment, 
and lieutenant Newnham of the royaé 
navy, wounded. \ 

MULGRAVE, 
Adting Brigadier-general, 


Toulon, Sept. 27, 1793- 

Sir, 

Since I clofed my difpatch to you this 
day, the firft divifion of Neapolitan troops 
came into the harbour, confitting of 2000 
men, all in perfect health, convoyed by 
two thips of feventy-tour guns each, two 
frigates and two floops: they have been 
eleven days on their paflage. 2000 more 
troops were to {ail in three days after that 
of their departure, and a third divifion 
alfo of 2000 men were to {ail in- twenty 
days from the day on which the fir di- 
vilion failed. After the confident manner 
in which I have ventured to affure you 
that no impreffion was likely to be made 
on our potts, inadequately garrifoned as 
they were by our original {mall body, £ 
need hardly exprefs the comfortable {- 
curity I feel with our lat reinforcements. 
I have the honour to be, &c. 

MULGRAVE. 


Toulon, Sept. 30, 1793+ 


Sir, 

The fquadron under admiral Gell hav- 
ing been -deliyed by contrary winds, I 
have the opportunity of informing you, in 
addition to my lait difpatches, that, om 
the 28th inftant, the firit divifion of the 
Neapolitan troops difembarked under the 
command ef brigadier-general Pignatelli. 
The troops are in perfect health, agd are 
a very fine body of men, and well ap- 
pointed. 

The detachment of the king of Sardi- 
nia’s troops, confifts entirely of grenadiers 
and chaficurs, and are of the beit of his 

Sardinian 
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Sardinian majefty’s troops. I have great 
confidence in the zeal and willingnels ex- 
prefied, both by the officers and foldiers 
of this corps. 

It is with extreme concern that I have 
to inform you of the lo{s which the fer- 
vice has fultained, by the death of lieute- 
nant Newnham of the navy; to whofe 
private and profeflional merits the ‘incere 
and marked regret of the Spanifh xs well 
as Englifh officers, who were witneiles ot 
his able and active conduét, bears the moft 
honourable teftimony. His wound, which 
was not at firft judged to be dangerous, 
took an unfavourable turn, which proved 
fatal in a very fhort period. I have the 
honour to be, &e. 

MULGBAVE, 
A&ing Brigadier-general. 
Right hon. Henry Dundas, &c. 


Whitehall, Oober 22. Laft night, 
the right hon. lord George Conway ar- 
rived at the office of the right hon. lord 
Grenville, his majefty’s principal fecretary 
of ftate for foreign affairs, with a difpatch 
from the earl of Yarmouth, of which the 
following is an extract. 


Weiffembourg, O&tober 14, 17935 
Auttrian Head-Quarters. 

Yeflerday morning, at three o'clock, 
general Warner made his projetted at- 
tack upon the lines of the Lautre, on va- 
rious points at the {ame time. I have the 
fatisfaction to fay that he is in pofleffion 
of every part of them. Lautrebourg fur- 
rendered, without any conditions, between 
three and four in the evening, after being 
evacuated by the enemy, who, from the 
prodigious number of redoubts of which 
they were in poffefion, and the natural 
ftrength of the pofition, might have held 
out a fiege of feveral days. 

This town retifted fome time longer. 
It is furrounded by a large ditch, and 
was defended by redoubts, from which 
the French cannonadecd the Auttrians for 
feveral hours. It is alfo connected with 
the Geilberg, a mountain which fo entirely 
commands the place, that if the French 
had determined on deriving every advan- 
tage from their fituation, the Auitrians 
gould not have entered into pofieffion of 
it, withou further fucceffes in the moun- 
tains. Apart of the town was burnt in 
the courfe of the itruggle ; and the French 
before they retreated, fet fire to their ma- 
gazines, both here and at Aliiadt. In 
other parts of this very complicated ope- 
ration, in which fix different coluinns had 
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diftin& plans to execute, great fuccefs 2e- 
tended the Auftrians. They fucceffively 
carried by affaule all the different redoubts 
which had been confiruéted in the front of 
the French camps, of which the principal 
one fell into their hands, with all their 
tents ftanding, feveral caiffons, nine 
ftandards, and twenty-fix cannons of 
very great calibre. As thefe different 
aftions are but juft over, and the Auftrian 
corps are very remote from each other, it 
is impoflible for me to tranfmit to your 
lordihip any account of the killed, wound- 
ed or taken on either fide. ‘The army has 
been fourteen hours under arms, almoft 
continually engaged in a very active por- 
fuit, and often expoted to a moit tremend- 
ous fire. 

We have as yet no diftin& account of 
the operations of the duke of Brunfwick’s 
army yeiterday in the mountain, but @ 
very great cannonade was heard on that 
fide during the whole day. 

Right hon, Lord Grenville. 


Whitehall, O&over 22. A letter from 
Sir James Murray, adjutant-general to 
the force under the command of his royal 
highnefs the duke of York, was received 
this evening by the right hon. Henry 
Dundas, his majelty’s principal fecretary 
of ftate for the home department, of which 
the following is a copy. 


Engel Fontaine, OStober 18, 1793. 
Sir, 

I had the honour of informing you, in 
my laft difpatch, that his royal highnefs, 
at the earneit requett of the prince of Co- 
bourg, had marched, with a part of the 
troops undey his command, for this place. 
They arrived here upon the 16th, The 
prince, being acquainted with his royal 
highnets’ intention, had been enabled to 
dvaw trom thence four battalions, te 
ftrengthen his other pofts; a fifth batta- 
lion toliowed thei? upon his royal high- 
nefs’ arrivai. 

The enemy, heaving colleéted in extras 
ordinary numbers, attacked the corps un- 
der the commend of general Clairtayt, 
which was poite with its right near Birle- 
mont, and its leit near the village of Wat- 
tigwies, upon the rgth and 16th. Upon 
the former day che left wing of the enemy 
was entirely dcfeated: having advanced 
into the plain which lay upon that fide 
between the iwo armies, they were charged 
by the Imperial cavalry, and driven back, 
with great tloughter and the lofs of twelve 
pieces of canuon. The attack which they 

made 
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made upon the left of the Auftrians was 
more obftinately fupported ; they were, 
however, finally repulfed. 

Upon the 16th, the enemy having 
drawn the greateft part of their force to 
the right, again attacked the left of gene- 
ral Clairfayt’s corps, and: the village of 
Wattigwies. 

They could upon this fide approach 
within cannon fhot of the Auttrians, under 
cover of an. immenfe wood, called the 
Haye d’ Avefnes ; which, when they were 
repulled, fecured their retreat. They 
brought a great quantity of heavy artillery 
to the edge of this wood, under the pro- 
teClion of which they attacked the village. 
The utmoft firmnefs and bravery were 
diiplayed by the Auttrian troops upon this 
occafion. «The enemy were feveral times 
repulfed with great Jofs; they were re- 
peatediy driven from the village after they 
had carried jt; but being enabied, by 
great fuperiority of numbers, to bring 
continually freth troops to the point of at- 
tack, they at lait fuccéeded in maintaining 
the poffefiion of that poit. 

The communication between general 
Clairtayt’s corps and that of general La 
Tour, which obierved the intrenched camp 
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Warfaw, Sept. 28. 

HE latt news from Grodno of thie 

25th init. prove, that our conjectures 
with regard to the fatal event of negocia- 
tion with Prufa were not groundleis. It 
ended as it began, or rather furpatled all 
the violences exercifed on the 2d-of this 
month. 

On the 23d the Ruffian ambaffador, 
ear'y in the morning, opened this negoci- 
ation, by arrefting four members of the 
diet, viz. Kyrafnodemefki, of Liva; Szy- 
dioulki, of Plock ; Mikerfki, of Wy izo- 
grod; and Skarynfki,; of Lomza; whom 
he fent off immediately uniter ¢ guard to 
the refpeftive places they repreient. 

Next, he ordered two battalions of gr2- 
nadiers, with three picces of cannou, to 
furround and bleck up all the avenues and 
gates of the caftle. 

After thee preliminaries, the fisting of 
the diet began. Its formal opening was 
ttongly oppoied, on the ground of a for- 
mer decree, that all deliberations fhould 
eafe, whenever any violent aét thonld be 
employed againft a member of the legifla- 
tive body. 

In confequence, before the reading of 
the ambaffador’s notes was a\tewed, two 
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neir Maubeuge, being by this means cut 
off, it was judged neccflary by the prince of 
Cobourg to abandon the pofition which 
had been taken for the purpofe of invefting 
Maubeuge ; the army repaffed the Sambre 
in the night without the finalleft lofs. 
Lieutenant-general Benzowfky, who com- 
manded a detached corps upon the left of 
the army, deteated a corps which was op- 
pofed to him, killed a great number of 
the enemy, took 400 prifoners and eleven 
pieces of,cannon, Count Haddick, who 
was detached by general La Tour, like- 
wile grined.a confiderable advantage, pe- 
netrated to Sorbe Chateau, and took three 
pieces of cannon. 

In the two engagements, the Auftrians 
took twenty-four pieces of cannon and, 
two howitzers, without the lofs of one 
upon the'r part. They have had about 
2000 -men killed and wounded. ‘Theie 
can be no doubt that the lofs of the enemy 
has been much more confiderable. The 
Aultrians now occupy the left bank of the 
Sambre. No certain accounts have been 
yet received of the further motion of the 
enemy. Lam, &c. 


Signed) J. Murray. 


F POLAND. 


deputations were fuce-flively fent to him, 
to demand the hiberty of the arrefled.mem- 
bers. They were anfwersd, both ver- 
hally and by @ note, with abfolute refufal. 
The notes were then read. The houfe 
conceiving itRlf to be in a paffive ftate, as. 
heing under foreign arms, and deprived of 
a free deliberation, would not proceed for 
many houis on any butinels ; duing which 
time they witnefl-d a mott diftrefling and 
humiliating {czne : a Rutan general, {trut~ 
ting to aud froin the middle of the {enate, 
in the prefence of the king on the throne, 
perfuading and menacing alternately, the 
members to fign, unconditionally, the de- 
mands of the king of Pruftia. 

Five hours were {pent in this manner > 
at Jaft, on the motion of count Ankwicz, 
nunc'o of Cracow, it «as agreed to make 
a folemn declaration, er protett, againft the 
violent meafures employed by the Ruffian 
ambaffador on the 2d of September and 
this day 3 and that, to prove a fotal inac- 
tivity @f the diet, inftead of expreffing: 
their fentiments in the ufual manner, ei- 
ther by voting, or by a¢clamation, they 
fhould keep a mournful filence when the 
martial thou!d propofe the tu in quef= 
tion. This was accordingly adopted, 


Re Thos 
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_ Thus was obtained the confent to a 
ceffion, which is to juitify it in the eyes of 
Europe and pofterity. Thus ended this 
extraordinary negociation, unexampled in 
the annals of diplomatic hiftory ;_ and thus, 
in confequence, was figned the treaty of 
ceffion of our provinces to Ruflia. 
The'three notes of the Ruffian ambaffa- 
dor, prefented that day, are curious and 
‘fingular; they will be known to the 
public. The proteft, however, of the 
diet, ought to be particularly noted by 
the prefent generation, and all pofterity. _ 


DecLaraTION of the Diet. 


* Surrounded clofely by foreign treops 
on the 2d of this month, threatened with 
fuither invafion of the tetritory of the re- 
public by the Pruflian armies, to its ut- 
termoft ruin, and oppreffed by innume- 
rable violences, the ftates in diet affembled 
were forced to give leave to (heir deputa- 
tion for figning the impofed treaty, with 
addition of a few claufes, and tuch only 
as the diétating power itfelf feemed, in 
pity, to approve ot. But, with grief and 
furprize, we find by the fad experience of 
this day, that the court of Balin is not 


HISTORICAL 


SERTEMBER 28. 
oN Tuefday morning, about one o'clock 
a fire broke ont at Cowdray Houfe, 
the feat of vitcount Montague, near Mid- 
hurt ; which in a fhort time deftroyed 
that ancient and noble ttra&ture, with all 
the capital paintings, furniture, &e. The 
flames were fo rapid, that it was impofli- 
ble to fave any thing of value. 
SEPTEMBER 30. 

On Saturday, at a common hall, held 
at Guildhall, Mr. alderman Le Mefuavier 
was chofen lord-mayor for the year enfu- 
ing, being next in rotation to Mr, alder- 
man Wation, who is now abroad in the 
fervice of his country. 

Salifbury, Sept. 30. On Saturday af- 
ternoon, immediately after four o'clock, a 
conferable agitation or concuffion of the 
earth was very fenfibly felt by the inha- 
hitants of this city and neighbourhood, 
many of whom were much alarmed, and 
fome even quitted their houfes. The 
thock apparently came from the weit, 


where we underftand that its effects were - 


moft violent. A chimney was thrown 
down at Swallowclitfe ; and the cafement 
of a wiudcow was thrown out atthe Lord's 


Arm’s at Fovant. At Hinton alfo its ef- 
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fwisfied therewith. We fee freth ats of 
violence forcing a new project upon us 5 
and, in order to fupport it, the fame pre- 
ponderant power, not contented with in- 
velting the place of cur deliberations by an 
armed foreign force, with addreffing to us 
noies full of menaces, feizes from among 
us, and carries off our members 3 and, by 
an unexampled procesding, keeps us, the 
king, bent under the weight of age, ard 
under fo manifold calamities ; and us, the 
{tates of the republic, confined and impri- 
foned in the fenare. 

* Thus fituated, we do declare in the 
moft folenin manner, that, unable to pre- 
vent, even with the rifk of our lives, the 
effects of the oppreffive force, we leave to 
our potterity, happier perhaps than ouir- 
felves, thofe means of faving our dear 
country, whereof we are-beveft at prefent 5 
and thus the project fent to us by the 
Ruffian ambaflador, though contrary to 
our laws, withes, and opinions, forced by 
the above means to accept, we do accept. 

* Done at Grodno the 24th of Septem- 
ber. Signed and ingrefled in the public 
records, according to law." 


CHRONICLE. 


fects were confiderable, as the bells in 
mott of the houfes were agitated. The 
afternoon was remarkably ferene, {carcely 
any air was ftirring, and the wind nearly 
ealt. 

OcTOBER 3. 

Yefterday, came on to be heard, at the 
Admiralty-court, Doétor's-commons, the 
tarther pleadings refpeéting the St. Jago 
prize caufe ; when they were ordered to be 
pottponed till the next term. 

Brittol, September 29. The truftees of 
Briiiol bridge having yefterday finithed 
erecting new gates in the room of thofe be- 
fore burnt, preparatory to the collecting 
the tolls, which was to begin to-night, the 
mob laft night affembled, tore down and 
burnt the gates, &c. The mayor imme- 
diately ordered out the conftables, and the 
Heretordfhire militia beat to arms ateleven 
o'clock laft night. ‘They proceeded to the 
bridge, with the mayor and conftables, 
where about one this morning the riot aét 
was read by one of the aldermen three 
times, after which the foldiers fired, when 
one perfon was killed, a few wounded, 
ten taken prifoners, and carried to the 
guard-hovfe, but are fince difcharged by 
the magiftrates, 

ok. 
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O&. 1. Laft night, about eight o'clock 
in the evening, a large body of people af- 
fembled, to the amount of four or five 
thoufand, as they had done two or three 
nights before, on the bridge, committing 
the molt violent aéts of outrage, fuch as 
breaking the toll-houfes open, and de- 
ftroying all the things that were in them, 
by making a fire of them.—At laft the 
drums belonging to the Herefordfhire mi- 
litia beatto arms, which foon muttered the 
foldi.rs ; about three companiés formed 
themfelves in a body oppofite the council- 
houfe. ‘The officers then waited on the 
niagiltvates, to know if they were to fuf- 
fer the mob to continue longer without 
firing ; upon which Mr. Noble, one of 
the aldermen of the city, with the officers 
of the regiment, headed the troops on, and 
marched down to the bridge, when they 
were ordered to fire by the magittrates, 
which they did in three different direftions, 
which took a fair {weep up High-ftreet, 
down the back, and over the bridge. The 
dead bodies were carried about the ftreets 
on hand-barrows for a confuderabie time 
this morning.—There are fuppofed to be 
killed and wounded about forty, twenty- 
four of whom were carried to the in- 
firmary before eight o’clock.— Several 
letters have been picked up on the bridge, 
declaring vengeance againft fome of the 
aldermen and fokdiers. I affure you ‘he 
city is in a very alarming flate, and God 
knows when it will end. 

Oober 4. I have the fatisfaétion to in- 
form you, that peace is again reftored. 
One party of horfe is arrived and 
two of fogt ; but I truft there will be no 
further need of their affiitance. The citi- 
zens have agreed to raifé the money that is 
wanted for the bridge; and notice was 
yefterday given, that the toll fhould be 
taken off. The populace threaten fome 
individuals who were aStive in the bufinefs, 
but I hope that wiil foon be forgot. The 
mob broke all the windows of the Guild- 
hafl and council-noufe on Tuefday in the 
might ; but that has been overlooked. Se- 
veral people are dead of their wounds fince 
Tuelday. 

OcTOBER 5. 

Mr. Mechain, who is at prefent in 
Spain, meafuring an arc of the meridian, 
has lately informed M. De la Lande, 
that, on the roth of January laft, he dif- 
covered a new.comet in the conttellation of 
the dragon, which is vifible to the naked 
eye. At feven o'clock, P.M. the comet 
had 260. 4. right alcenfion, and 65. 20. 
declination, Dhe day after, it was 34 


degrees advanced on his courfe toward 
caffiopeia and the bull, This is our 
eighty-firft comet, and the ninth difcever~ 
ed by Mr. Mechain. 

OCTOBER 9. 

On Monday, about eight o’clock in the 
evening, mits Caroline Herfchel difcover- 
ed a comet in the conftellation of the fer- 
pent; but the heavens were clouded over 
fo fuddenly, that its place could not be 
taken. On Tuelday evening, at feven 
o'clock, Dr. Herfchel afcertained its ftua- 
tion, and found that it preceded the firft 
(3) Ophinchi, 6 minutes 34 feconds in 
time, and was 1 degree 2§ minutes more. 
north than that ftar. 

OcTOBER 16. 

By a recent reculation, all vifitors to 
the ttate-fide of Newgate, are obliged to 
write their name, place of abode, and to 
whom they come, in a book, previous to 
their admiffion. 

By the marine fociety, 1904 men, and 
1567 boys, have been provided for in his 
maieity’s fervice fince the commencement 
of the war. 

OcTOBER 20. 

At a court of lieutenancy held at Guild- 
hall, before the lord-mayor and the reft of 
his majelty’s commiffioners of the faid 
court, the following gentlemen were ap- 
pointed and fworn in field-officers of t 
different regiments of London militia, viz. 
Richard Clark, efq. to be colonel of the 
third regiment ; William Lane, efq. lieute- 
nant-colonel, ditto; and William Ellis, 
efq. major, ditto. Sir James Sander- 
fon, to be colonel of the fecond regiment 3. 
William Champaire, efq. lieutenant-co- 
lonel, ditto; and James Simpfon, efq. 
major, ditto,, Sir Watkin Lewes, to be 
colonel of the fourth regiment ; Charles 
Lincoln, efq. lieutenant-colonel, ditto ; 
and Stephen Clarke, efq. major, ditto. 
Nathaniel Newnham, efq. to be colonel 
of the fifth regiment ; Edward Dowling, 
efq. lieutenant-colonel, ditto; and Ed- 
ward Wigan, efq. major, ditto. “Thomas 
Sainfbury, efq. to be colonel of the fixth 
regiment ; James Bayly, efq. heutenant- 
colonel, ditto ; and Edward Stone, efq. 
major, ditto. ° 

OcTOBER 26. 

On Thuriday, a pumpmaker in Hack- 
ney-road, was apprehended by the high 
conftable of the Tower divifien, immedi- 
ately after the breaking-up of a meeting 
of one of the Retorm Societies at his houfe, 
and examined before the juftices Floud, 
Colquhoun, Davies, and Staples, upon a 
charge of uttering many feditious and in- 

“Rea flamma- 
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flammatory fpeeches, particularly, ‘ That 
there would never be any peace or good 
times, until al] Kings were abolifhed from 
the face of the earth, and that ic was his 
‘vith that there were no Kings at all, and 
that he withed the French would land 
100,009 men in England ‘to fight againft 
the government party.” The words be- 
ing fully proved, the magiitrates com- 
mitted him to Newgate for trial, and or- 
dered that twenty-four hours notice of bail 
fhould be given to Meff. Chamberlayne 
and White, folicitors for the crown. 
OcToBer 28. 

_ Laft week, fome very ferious riots took 
place at Birmingham, on account of the 
colle&ting of the rate, for the money to be 
railed for the ¢ompenfation to the fufferers 
by the riotsin 1791. The military were 
obliged to be cailed in; and, the riot aét 
was read; feveral perfons were apprehend- 
ed, and committed to prifon; a refcuc 
being attempted, the mob were fired at 
trom the windows, and feveral were 
wounded ; but on the 24th every thing 
was quiet, and the conftables were again 
collecting the rate. None of the wounded 
were dead ; four were in the hofpital, two 
of them in a very dangerous ftate. All 
the prifoners in cuftody, in confequence 
of the riot, had been difcharged, except 
two or three, who were ordered to find 
bail for their good behaviour. 


Admiralty-office, O&ober 25, 1793. 


Copy of a Letter from Captain James 
Saumarez, of his Majeity’s Ship Cref- 
cent, to Mr. Stephens, dated off Cher- 
bourg, the zoth of ORober 1793. 


I have the honour-to acquaint you, for 
the information of my lords commifiioners 
of the admiralty, that this morning, be- 
ing off Cape Barfleur in his majefty’s thip 
Crefcent under my command, I fell in 
with a French frigate, which, after a 
clofe a&tion of two hours and ten minutes, 
ftruck to his majelty’s colours : the proved 
to be La Re-Union, mounting thirty-fix 
guns, and manned with 320 men, 

$am fingularly happy in being able to 
inform thet lordthips, that fhe has been 
obtained without the lofs of a fingle man, 
or even any wounded ; although her's has 
been very confiderable indeed, having, (as 
the prifoners inform me) 120 killed and 
wounded. 

I mutt beg leave to render the moft am- 
ple juftice to the officers and fkip’s com- 
pary of the Crefcent, fur their cool and 
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fteady behaviour during the action ; and 
I take this opportunity to recommend to 
their lordfhips notice the three lieutenants, 
Mefl. Parker, Otter and Rye; their con- 
duct has afforded me the utmoft fatis- 
faction. 

La Re-Union was accompanied by a 
cutter, which did not attempt to come 
into action, but made fail for Cherbourg. 
—Lond. Gaz. ; 


WEST INDIES. 


St. Chriftopher’s, Aug. 19. On Mon- 
day laft, from the appearance of the at- 
molphere, we had every indicaiion of an 
approaching ftorm, which commenced 
early in the evening, and blew with great 
violence the greatelt part of the night, 
during which much damage was done 
both by fea and land. From what we 
have been able to fearn, almoft all the 
eitates in this ifland have fuffered fome in- 
jury ; thoie in the mountains particularly, 
have foffaed very confiderably ; - feveral 
windmills and other buildings have been 
much injured ; all their two winter canes, 
and other carlier pieces, are almoft totally 
deftvoyed, as much fo, we are informed, 
as they were in the gveat hurricane of 
1772.—=Thirty eight ot thofe well-known 
and much-admired Barbadoes cabbage 
trees on the Gayon eftate of Daniel Mat- 
thew, efq. which weafhered that gale, are 
now totally detiroyed. The fteple and 
belfry of the church at Middle Ifland, are 
blown down, 

In the town, the damage was not fo 
great as we had reafon to expe&t from the 
violence of the ftorm ; feversl fences were 
blown down, and trees deftroyed, 

In this road in the evening, near thirty 
fail of fhips were at anchor ; but in the 
morning not one to be feen, except thofe 
that were itranded at different places along 
the fhore. 

The following account is all we could 
obtain of the veffels ; ‘ 

Stranded—Brig South Carolina, from 
Bourdeaux, brought in that day by the 
privateer flodp Sally, with a valuable 
cargo of dry goods, &c. Bark Com- 
merce, floops William, Guttavus Adol- 
phus, prizes.—Schooner Mary, of Phila- 
delphia, and floop Hannah, another Ame- 
rican.—Sloops Little Jack, Nancy, In- 
dian Cattle, and Polly.—Schooners Nan- 
cy, Peggy, and Polly, all of this ifland. 
The floop Nancy, and {chooner William 
and Charles, of Nevis, and the fchooner 
Hoppett, -of St. Bartholomew's. —The, 

{chooner: 
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f{chooner Letitia, of Antigua, was dathed 
to pieces upon the rocks-at Deep Bay ; 
captain Toll, and all the crew, unfortu- 
nately drowned. 

The foliowing veffels are miffing : 

Ship Mary, captain Youd, of Domi. 
nica; floop Endeavour, captain Baiden ; 
flogp Polly, captain Rogers ;. floop Sally, 
captain M‘Dougall; fchooners Tyfon 
and Bee; {hip Aurora, captain Burnes ; 
and fhip Liberty, captain Miller, Ame- 
ricans. 

The .floop Flying Delight, of this 
ifland, is loit at St. Euftatius, where we 
are informed fome other veffels are ttrand- 


ed. 

The following veffels put out in the 
gale and returned fince: floop Sally, 
Sukey and Polly, Endeavour, and In- 
duftry ; {chooners Fanny and Betfey ; 
and the Swedith floop John. 

The thip African Queen, capt. Downie, 
which was loaded at Nevis, put out in the 
gale, and foundered ; fome of the crew, 
we hear, have been taken up at fea. 


MARRIAGES. 
W tian Chute, efq. M. P. for Hants, 
to mifs Smith, fecond daughter of 
Jofhua Smith, efo. M. P. for Devizes. 

Hon. Robert Molefworth, fon of vif 
count Molefworth, to the hon. mifs Jones, 
daughter of vifcount Ranelagh. 

Wylde Brown, efq. of Cofley, in 
Shropthire, to mifs Whitmore, daughter 
of Thomas Whitmore, efq. M. P. 

William Hicks, efq. eldeft fon of fir 
Howe Hicks, bart. to mifs Chute, daugh- 
ter of the late Thomas Lobb Chute, efq. 
of the Vine, Hants. 

Rev. John Ackland, vicar of Broad 
Cliff, near Exeter, to the hon. Catharine 
Devereux, fitter of vifcount Hereford. 


DEATHS. 
HE" earl of Digby. 
Hon. John St. John, uncle to vif- 
count Bolingbroke. 

Hon. Andrew Erfkine, fon of Alexan- 
der fifth earl of Kellie. 

Wiils Hill, marquis of Downfhire. 
~ Philip Carteret Webb, efq. of Milford- 
houfe, in Surry. 

Giles Crawford, efq. M. P. 

Sir Jobn Wilfon, knt. one of the juftices 
of the common-pleas. 

John Hunter, efq. furgeon-general to 
the army, and infpeftor general of the mi- 
Jitary hofpitals. 

Duchefs dowager of Ancatter. 





PREFERMENT. 
RE V. Dr. Samuel Horfeley, bifhop. of 
St. David’s—Bithop of Rochetter and 
dean of Weftininiter. 
PROMOTIONS. 

IR Gilbert Flliot, bart.—a privys 

counfellor. 

Charles Whitworth, efq. envoy extra- 
ordinary and plenipotentiary to the court 
of Peterfburg—K. B. 

George: Harward, efq.—Conful at 
Oftend. 

Hon, colonel Henry Edward Fox— 
Quarter-mafter-general of the army under 
the duke of York. 

Lieutenant-general fir Charles Grey, 
K. B.— General of the army in America 
only. 

Major-general Robert Prefcott—Lieut. 
general in America only. 

Colonel Thomas Dundas—Brigadier in 
America only. 

Robert Litton, efq.—Ambaffador te 
the Ottoman Porte. 

Colonel prince Edward—Major-gene- 
ral. 

Generals Henry Seymour Conway, his 
royal highnefs William duke of Glou- 
cefter, K.G. fir George Howard, K. B, 
—Field-marfhals.° 

Lieutenant-generals Robert Melvill, 
Marifcoe Frederick, Robert Dalrymple, 
Horn Elphinttone, James Johnfton, James 
Johnfton, Charles marquis of Drogheda, 
K. St. P. fir William Auguftus Pitt, K. B. 
lord Adam Gordon, hon. Alexander Mait- 
land, Archibald earl of Eglintoune, Hust 
Walth, Guy lord Dorchefter, K. B. fir 
Charles Thompfon, bart. and K. B. Ro- 
bert Clerk, Robert Cuninghame, hon. fir 
William Howe, K. B. lord George Henry 
Lennox, Henry Fletcher, John Hale, ‘fir 
Robert Boyd, K. B. fir Henry Clinton, 
K.B. Charles lord Southampton, Ber- 
nard Hale, Francis Craig, Hugh duke of 
Northumberland, K. G. William Tayler, 
Charles marquis Cornwallis, K.G.— 
Generals. 

Major-generals fir ‘Thomas Shirley, 
bart. Jofeph Brome, Patrick Tonyn, Ga- 
briel Chriftie, John Reid, Charles Rofs, 
fir William Green, bart. George Scott, 
Charles O'Hara, Robert Sandford, Loftus 
Anthony Tottenham, William Rowley, 
Harry Trelawney, Peter Bathurft, hon. 
William Gordon, John Mauniell, Stuart 
Douglas, Robert Prefcott, hon. William 
Harcourt, Henry earl of Carhampton, 
William Dalrymple, Willam Pi&on, fir 
Heéctor Munro, K. B. hon. Edward Stop- 

ford, 
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ford, hon, William Horvev, Welt Hyde, 
John Fletcher Campbell, Francis Laf 
teiles, James Murray; Samuel Townend, 
fr William Medows, K.B. Thomas 
Olbert Mordaunt— Lieutenant-generals. 

Colonels Jolin Lind, William Shirreff, 
William Grinfiekd, Samuel Hulfe, Albe- 
marie Bertie, Charles Vallancey, Thomas 
Pgot, hon. John Thomas De Burgh, fir 
James Steuart, bart. Thomas Carleton, 
Jemes Marth, Cavendith Litter, Charles 
Leigh, James Oglivie, William Roberts, 
Rober Kingfton, fr Robert Laurie, bart. 
John Tupper, Wifltam Martin, John 
Archer, William Edmefton, David Hame, 
Hugh Debbieg, Montgomery Agnew, 
Thomas fones, James Stewart, Alexander 
earl of Palearras, hon. Charies Stuart, 
Cornelius Cuyler, Thomas Dundas, 
Charles cari of Harrington, hon. Richard 
Fitz Pawick, Nefbitt Balfour, Edmund 
Stevens, Thomas Trigge, Francis earl 
of Moiva, Peter Craig, Benjamin Stehelin 
—M ijor-generals. 

Major-general Gerard Lake—Lieute- 
mant-governor of Berwick. 

Colonel James Henry Craig—Lieute- 
sant-governor of Guerniey. 

Surgeon Jotm Gunning ~ Surgeon-ge- 
nerzh of the army. 

Surgeon Thomas Keate—Infpector of 
the vegimental hufpitais. 


BANKRUPTS. Fron the GazeTre. 
SePTEMEER 28. 
pS Bayly, of Bath, horte-dealer. 
Wiliktun Mole, of St. Andrew, in 
Worcetter, glove-manufaéturer. 
Thomas Mattefon, of Kingtton-upon- 
Hull, woollen-draper. 
William Fofter, of Charlton, in Kent, 
baker. 
Charles Mimifie, of Exeter, tallow- 
chandler. 
OcTOBER 2. 
Daniel Roberts, and John Roberts, of 
Chatham-place, merchants. 
David Benjamin, of Great Alie ftreet, 
Goodman’s-fields, druggitt. 
Samuel Luff, of Birmingham, grocer. 
Timothy Pearce, of Fobbing, Effx, 
dealer. 

_Jwmes Barker, andt William Gallimore, 
of Walton, Statfordthire, wine-merchanis. 
OCTOBER 5. 

Joba Cox, of Mancheiter, cotton-ma- 
nufacturer. 

William Jones, of Swanfea, in Gla- 
morganthire, merchant. 

William Pearfon, of Cayfter, in Lin- 
colnihire, wine-me.chant.. 
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Ralph Harrifon, of Newcaltle-upon- 
Tyne, iron-founder. 

William Garnett, of Kingfton-upon- 
Hull, horf--dealer. , 

Matthew Pringle, of Newcaftle-upon- 
Tyne, corn-merchant. 

James Whitham, of Addingham, in 
Yorkthire, jobber. 

Joho Whitham, of Addingham, in 
Yorkthire, and Thomas Whitham the 
elder, of Haworth, in Yorkthire, jobbers, 

Thomas Lloyd, and John Evans, of 
St. Ann, Soho, horie-deaiers. 

Thomas Burberry, of Sun-ftreet, Lon- 
don, weaver. 

William Richards the younger, of Wal- 
worth, in Surry, thip-broker. 

Thomas Powell, of St. Martm’s in the 
fields, Weitmintter, .ironmonger. 

OcTOBER 8. 

Benjamin Beet, of White-friars, coal- 
merchant, 

William Crawley, of Tottenham-court- 
road, tinplate-worker. 

William Tinfon, of Wakefield, in 
Yorkhire, jeweller. 

OcTOBER 12. 

Robert Barclay, and Henry Summers, 
of Friday-itreet, warchoufemen. 

Thomas Hull, of Little Moorfields, 
ftable-kceper. 

Wiliam Borrett, of Alderfgate-ftreet, 

rocer. 

Jofhua Walker, of the Minories, mer- 
cer. 

Benjamin Beet, and George Popplewell 
Polhill, of White-friars, coal-merchants. 

FrancisFreom, of Oxford-ftreet, coach- 
maker. 

John Goater, of Winchefer, filver- 
fmith. 

Summertan Bennett, of Beckley, in 
Suffex, linen-draper. 

Allen Burton, of Great Sloane-ftreet, 
Brompton, bricklayer. 

Thomas Kendrick, of Birmingham, 
carpenter. 

OcTOBER 15. 

James Staley Tailor, of Exeter, fillet- 

ainter. 

Wiiliam Grigg the younger, of Briftol, 
haberdather. 

Richard Jackfon, of Wakefield, in 
Yorkthire, ha: dwareman, 

Richard Rayner, of Kingfton-upon- 
Hull, dealer. 

OCTOBER 19. 

Thomas Soden, of Artillery-place, St. 
Luke, .Old-ftreet, apothecary. 

John Williams, of Queen's Elms, Chel- 


fea, builder. 
Robert 
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Robert Scott, of Scarborough, York- 
fhire, filverfmith, 

Thomas Howell, of Billingfgate, mer- 
chant. 

Henry Carpenter, of Maid-lane, South- 
wark, coal-merchant. 

Jacob Thrail, of Briftol, merchant. 

George Lee, of Bath, coachmaker. 

. George Burkinthaw, of Barniley, in 
Yorkthire, ironmongcer. j 

Jofeph Boyce, and John Boyce, of 

Bordetley, Birmingham, bra{s-founders. 
OcTOBER 22. 

Margaret Hunter, Henry Hunter, 
etherwife Henry Keowen Hunter, and 
Robert Hunter, of Briitol, merchants. 

William Stevenfon, of Threadneedle- 
Greet, hatter. f 

OcTozerR 26. 

James Clarke, of Oxford, woollen- 
draper. 

John Strachan, of the Strand, book- 
feller. 

Thoinas Gardner, of Gloucefter, baker. 

Thomas Oliver, of Tiverton, in De- 
vonthire, linen-draper. 

Thomas Jones, of Liverpool, uphol- 
fterer. 

Thomas Jeffon, of Fleckney, in Lei- 
eefterthire, woolcomber. 

Walter Hall, and Frederick Hall, of 
Newcattle-upon-Tyne, merchants. 

Thomas Williams, of Briltol, mer- 
chant. 

John Yeates, of Hereford, mercer. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


A®r of Seamanfhip, in Theory and 
Praétice, 8vo. 55. 

Fafts, tending to fhow the Connection 
of the Stomach with Lite, Diteafe, and 
Recovery, 1s. 6d. 

Stoddard on the Day of Judgment 3s. 
boards. 

D'Ifracli’s Differtation en Anecdotes, 
25. 

Liverpool Odes for 1793, 1s. 6d. 

Wake’s Liberal Verfion of the Pfalms, 
with Notes and Illuftrations, 2 vol. fimall 
Bvo. 8s. 

Saunders’ Treatife on the Liver, 8vo. 


Ss. 
Baillie’s Morbid Anatomy of fome Parts 
of the Human Body, 8vo. 7s. 
Arnold's Caie of Hydrophia, fuccefs- 
fully treated, 8vo. 5s. 
Adams’ Elements of Ufeful Know- 
ledge, 12mo. 35. 6c. 
Watfon’s Univerfal Gazetteer, 8vo. 73. 
Romance of the Cavern, 2 vol. 6s. 
French Cookery, 8vo. ss. 


AVERAGE PRICES or CORN. 
OSeber 19, 1793- . 
By the Standard Winchefter Quarter of 
Eight Buthelss : 
INLAND COUNTIES. 
gn ds ba he tude te th 






































5 
Middlefex 5 ©}37° 0134-5124 7 
Surry 49 4133 4135 020 @ 
Hertford 44 0436 34 3/23 8 
Bedford 45 21133 8/33 7124 -« 
Huntingdon 43 1|--——+|33 S20 80 
Northampton 146 4132 6133 21/22 @ 
Rutland 48 6 37 ome 6 
Leicetter $3 2J-~——i98 Clog 6 
Nottingham 59 3/37 2439 © 4 
Derby $5 I]-———]40o Slag ee 
Stafford 5% '7j-—— 139 2125 & 
Salop 50 10140 8/38 42s 9» 
H-referd 49 4d «68154 oF3 2 
Worcetier 9 9139 2139 $j28 a8 
Warwick 49 lol-———|37. 3iz7 
Wilts 42 cl--——j32 S8i26 2 
Berks 43 2\36 2332 clag 4 
Oxford 44 gl-———]30 2/24 2 
Bucks 44 %-—133 7124 @ 
Brecon 4) $133 gi3a 2la7 8 
Montgomery 47 61377 S3q to}19 4 
Radnor 47 11} -——]33 Sia2 g 
MARITIME COUNTIES. 
Effex 42 10! 33 oiz4 8 
Kent 43 3/32 633 O\22 9 
Suffex 410 3i-——"}31 ¢l24 @ 
Suftolk 43 7332 312 tij22 » 
Cambridge ae ,ce> Se 7 8 4 
Norfolk q2 298 Olja sien 8 
Lincoln 43 10'34 $134 3:8 g 
York 42 6/34 6 33 4{20 3 
Durham 42 2/33 ¢1392 7/138 8 
Northumberland |¢4 4/25 20l25 5:27 3 
Cumberland 49 W4t C170 4/19 @ 
Wefmorland sr Slgt O]23 1ola2 # 
Lancatter 49 3\7————"136 ~=7142 7 
Chefter 49 7;-—""]37 5/20 4 
Flint 47 734 «818 3 
Denbigh 52 5 34 «4/20 « 
Angletea 44 Ol-———"25 Gs2 © 
Carnarvon 44 4/33 O]28 clig te 
Mericneth $5 6j39 4)35 2/14 7 
Cardigan 47 0193 4]25 4\-—— 
Pembroke 43 4 23 11/12 @ 
Carmarthen 49 “Ayr 29 «O}1z @ 
Glamorgan 47 7j-~— 126 «6116 © 
Gloucefter 48 9 33 7124 ® 
Somerfet 49 gin |23 89 ¢ 
Manmouth Si bl--———132 10/17 1 
Devon 45 7 24 8116 “2 
Cornwall 49 Om———/25 2114 8 
Dorfet 43 2-131 cid 8 
Hanes 4l 2j~——— 130 Wj24 O¢ 
Peck Loaf, as. 4d, 
Paicts 
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